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The  Children’s  Librarian  of  To-day 

and  To-morrow* 

By  EFFIE  L.  power,  Cleveland  Public  Library 


WHEN  the  topic  of  this  paper  was  an¬ 
nounced,  a  friendly  letter  came  out  of 
the  West  saying,  “I  am  glad  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  children’s  librarian  of  to-day 
and  to-morrow.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
here  that  she  is  extinct  but  I  am  trying  to  in¬ 
ject  some  cheerfulness  about  it.”  This  de¬ 
pression  regarding  the  dearth  of  children’s  li¬ 
brarians  is  general  and  is  very  serious.  But  it 
is  a  hopeful  sign  and  we  shall  rise  to  meet  it. 
The  call  to-day  is  for  children’s  librarians  and 
catalogers.  This  in  itself  is  a  recognition  of 
special  training,  altho  it  has  been  forced  to 
some  extent  by  the  withdrawal  of  trained  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians  from  the  ranks  for  financial 
or  other  reasons  and  by  the  fact  that  in  their 
case  at  least,  training  facilities  have  never  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

That  there  is  interest  in  training  for  children’s 
work  among  persons  well  prepared  education¬ 
ally  has  been  proved  to  me  by  the  letters  which 
have  passed  over  my  desk  during  the  past  year 
and  by  many  personal  conferences  with  can¬ 
didates  and  workers  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  leading  question  has  not  changed:  What  is 
the  future  in  children’s  work?  Is  there  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  development  of  one’s  exec¬ 
utive  ability  within  the  special  field  or  must  one 
leave  it  after  a  few  years  for  general  work?  If 
so  why  should  I  specialize?  My  answer  is  that 
work  with  children  is  largely  assistant  work  but 
that  it  offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  exec¬ 
utive  ability  within  its  specific  field  in  libraries 
where  it  is  recognized  as  special  work;  that 
training  and  experience  in  children’s  work  is 
needed  in  many  general  executive  positions  and 
that  one  is  not  necessarily  giving  up  children’s 
work  by  moving  toward  the  normal  school  and 
the  library  school  as  instructor  in  children’s 
literature,  or  toward  the  children’s  book  shop; 

♦Paper  read  before  the  Children’s  Librarians  Section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  Swampscott,  June  22,  1921. 


that  there  should  be  the  opportunity  which  many 
children’s  librarians  prefer,  to  remain  in  a 
children’s  room  and  advance  along  lines  of  lit¬ 
erary  appreciation  and  accomplishment,  and 
more  extensive  child  welfare  work. 

Continued  service  in  a  children’s  room  imme¬ 
diately  brings  up  the  question  of  grades  and 
salaries.  The  Cleveland  Public  Library  is 
working  into  a  new  schedule  which  is  expected 
to  solve  this  problem.  This  schedule  grades 
each  member  of  staff  according  to  his  fitness  for 
his  own  line  of  work,  e.  g.,  there  is  no  rule  that 
the  salary  of  a  children’s  librarian  in  a  branch 
shall  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  salary  of  the 
first  assistant,  and  the  assembling  of  suitable 
working  groups  in  each  library  unit  is  left  as  an 
administrative  problem.  Also,  the  groups  are 
large  and  inclusive  and  the  terms  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  grades  are  broad.  Every  children’s  libra¬ 
rian  and  every  other  special  librarian  has  his 
special  grade  and  a  rising  place  in  the  ranks 
as  well. 

Children’s  librarians  have  said  to  me,  “I  pre¬ 
fer  to  work  in  a  children’s  room  but  I  cannot 
live  indefinitely  on  a  children’s  librarian’s  sal¬ 
ary.”  I  have  also  heard  more  than  once,  “I  do 
not  consider  this  change  in  position  a  promo¬ 
tion  but  the  head  of  my  library  is  willing  to  pay 
me  a  larger  salary  in  adult  work  and  I  must  have 
the  money.”  Also,  after  many  years  of  recog¬ 
nized  special  work,  when  I  was  recently  open  to  a 
position,  I  found  that  the  salaries  offered  me  for 
work  for  which  I  had  not  been  specially  trained 
were  so  much  larger  than  those  first  offered  in 
children’s  work  that  my  heart  sank  within  me 
until  two  great  public  librarians  gave  me  new 
courage  and  bade  me  stick  to  my  job  because  it 
was  worth  while. 

But  a  new  era  is  before  us.  Children’s  libra¬ 
rians  are  in  demand,  salaries  are  becoming 
commensurate  with  that  demand.  Are  we  going 
to  forget  our  growing  pains  and  meet  the  present 
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situation?  Work  with  children  as  it  is  organ¬ 
ized  to-day  has  developed  slowly  during  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  greatest  public  libraries  of  the 
world  under  great  public  librarians.  It  has  its 
weak  places  but  surely  its  basis  is  sound  and  its 
methods  past  the  experimental  stage.  Let  us 
take  stock  of  ourselves  and  our  resources: 

A  careful  scanning  of  the  membership  list  of 
the  American  Library  Association  as  given  in 
the  handbook  and  the  May  supplement  shows 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  children’s  librarians. 
This  includes  all  so-called  children’s  librarians 
in  children’s  book  shops  and  school  librarians 
where  it  could  be  ascertained  that  they  were 
directly  carrying  on  elementary  or  junior  high 
school  work.  This  was  approximately  four  per 
cent  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Of  these  sixty-two  are  graduates  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  School.  A  list  of  so-called 
children’s  librarians  recently  prepared  by  Miss 
Hunt  for  this  Section  gives  472.  This  was  com¬ 
piled  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  fourteen  Li¬ 
brary  Schools,  of  which  thirteen  responded; 
twenty-six  city  libraries,  of  which  twenty-three 
responded,  and  the  library  commission  in  twelve 
states,  eight  of  which  responded.  It  does  not 
include  school  librarians  unless  ranked  as  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians,  children’s  librarians  who  have 
become  branch  librarians  or  chief  librarians,  or 
former  children’s  librarians  now  engaged  in 
other  work  in  book  shops,  etc.  Of  the  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  listed,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  were  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
on  May  1st  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  or 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  are  graduates  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  School. 

A  study  of  the  catalog  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
School  shows  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians  graduated  in  classes  1901  to 
1920  inclusive.  This  is  an  average  of  nineteen 
annually.  Of  this  number  ninety-eight  have 
married  and  have  retired  from  active  work, 
eleven  have  died  and  thirty-two  are  not  employed 
or  their  employment  is  not  indicated.  There  re¬ 
main  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  work,  and 
of  these  eighty  are  in  adult  or  other  special 
work  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  or  sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  those  working  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  with  children  in  libraries  or 
schools.  This  one  training  school  has  been 
counted  on  to  meet  the  demand  for  children’s 
librarians  the  world  over. 

This  year  the  Western  Reserve  University  Li¬ 
brary  School  and  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
conducted  jointly  the  former  Cleveland  Public 
Library  Training  Class  in  children’s  work. 
Nine  children’s  librarians  were  certificated  in 


children’s  work  by  the  University  on  June  16th. 
Of  these  four  will  remain  in  Cleveland,  four 
will  go  to  three  other  libraries  in  this  country 
and  one  returns  to  Norway.  Seventeen  students 
have  been  accepted  for  next  year  which  taxes 
the  present  physical  equipment.  This  course  is 
not  a  basic  one  and  in  many  cases  draws  tem¬ 
porarily  from  the  field  since  it  requires  for 
entrance  one  year  in  a  general  library  school  or 
not  less  than  three  years’  approved  experience. 
The  former  Training  Class  in  children’s  work 
has,  after  twelve  years,  fifty-eight  graduates 
now  active,  and  of  these  thirty-one  are  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  The  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  has  gone  far  in  training  for  its  own 
staff  as  have  also  the  St.  Louis  and  other  li¬ 
braries,  but  the  conclusion  must  be  that  many 
more  workers  are  needed.  The  movement  toward 
further  training  which  must  come  from  the  li¬ 
brary  world  in  general  is  gaining  in  impetus. 
What  would  happen  if  this  Section  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  make  up  facul¬ 
ties  for  a  number  of  Training  Schools  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians  and  to  appoint  field  workers 
able  to  attract  college  women  of  fine  person¬ 
ality  and  vision  as  students?  This  is  not  so 
imminent  as  to  cause  a  sudden  panic  among 
us  but  we  well  know  that  when  a  majority  of 
the  administrators  of  public  libraries  are  fully 
persuaded  that  more  children’s  librarians  are 
needed,  they  will  see  to  it  that  sufficient  facili¬ 
ties  for  training  are  available  and  when  that 
time  comes  the  conduct  of  the  training  will  be 
our  responsibility. 

When  talking  to  young  women  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  work  with  children,  show  a  little  senti¬ 
ment,  provided  it  is  honest.  The  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  workers  seems  afraid  to  show  much 
feeling  toward  children.  Perhaps  those  of  us 
who  have  trained  them  have  too  often  warned 
them  against  gush  and  sentimentality.  We  talk 
sincerely  about  an  educational  ideal,  we  tell  of 
humorous  sayings  and  situations  which  brighten 
and  lighten  the  day’s  work,  but  after  all  it  is  the 
daily  personal  responses  and  confidences  which 
come  to  us  from  the  children  when  we  have 
earned  them,  about  which  we  say  nothing,  that 
make  the  work  worth  while.  Have  you  ever 
looked  long  at  the  dull  lines  of  a  church  win¬ 
dow  from  the  outside  and  used  your  imagina¬ 
tion  to  picture  its  quality  of  beauty  from  with¬ 
in?  When  you  find  a  likely  candidate  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  work,  put  her  to  work  for  a  while,  or, 
if  she  enters  training  immediately,  give  her  plen¬ 
ty  of  first-rate  field  work  with  the  children.  No 
one  likes  children’s  work  until  she  tries  it.  The 
outsider  sees  not  too  clean  children,  crowds, 
evening  work,  Saturday  work,  discipline  prob- 
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lems,  the  insider  sees  “the  magical  human  chance 
for  adventure.” 

So  far  this  discussion  has  been  directed  toward 
the  field  of  children’s  work  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  children’s  librarian  of  to-day 
toward  the  children’s  librarian  of  to-morrow. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  intimate  problems  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  introduce  some  debatable 
topics.  Granted  a  children’s  librarian  who  is 
neither  a  “flitter,”  nor,  like  Tony  of  Goop  fame, 
“a  good  beginner,”  our  next  concern  is  the  book 
collection.  The  old  plan  of  obtaining  books  on 
approval  is  a  good  one  but  it  needs  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  more  informed,  critical,  possibly  co¬ 
operative  book  reviewing  which  will  enable  us 
to  keep  sufficiently  up  to  date  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  our  permanent  standards.  The 
type  of  review  needed  is  a  presentation  of  the 
new  book  against  a  background  of  the  old  which 
will  guide  those  libraries  where  the  number  of 
new  titles  purchased  each  year  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  quality  of  production  during  the 
year.  Children  as  a  rule  do  not  need  the  newest 
book,  but  the  immediate  recognition  of  a  new 
title  which  is  worth  while  is  a  powerful  incent¬ 
ive  to  both  author  and  publisher  and  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  word  or  review  promptly  given  is  some¬ 
times  very  far-reaching.  The  first  appearance  of 
Hudson’s  “Little  Boy  Lost”  in  this  country  was 
unnoticed  and  its  popularity  to-day  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  its  prompt  acceptance  by  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians  when  it  reappeared  a  few  years 
ago  and  to  the  advertising  given  it  by  them.  On 
the  other  hand  a  much  appreciated  artist’s  most 
wonderful  illustrations  have  not  carried  over  a 
version  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  generally 
disapproved  for  children’s  libraries. 

During  the  war  children’s  librarians  were  so 
overworked  that  the  regular  cycle  story  hours 
were  omitted  in  many  libraries,  probably  in 
yours.  Are  you  having  a  hard  time  to  return  to 
the  old  method  and  are  you  questioning  it?  Our 
difficulty  in  Cleveland  is  that  we  are  always  very 
busy  and  that  the  new  children’s  librarian  who 
has  never  lived  with  the  children  in  a  great 
piece  of  literature  over  a  number  of  months  sees 
chiefly  the  hours  of  required  preparation.  Also 
there  is  an  unsettled  condition  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  which  is  difficult  to  counteract.  But  we  are 
working  slowly  back  believing  that  this  oral 
presentation  of  world  literature  is  fundamental. 
This  is  the  day  of  the  socialized  school,  the 
socialized  recitation  and  the  socialized  library, 
but  let  us  try  to  keep  “the  listening  child.” 

The  children’s  librarian  of  to-day  continues 
to  recognize  the  social  value  of  library  clubs 
and  is  turning  their  attention  separately  and  col¬ 
lectively  toward  great  civic  movements.  There 


is  a  strong  tendency  among  the  boys  and  girls 
toward  dramatics  which  if  directed  will  lead  to 
wholesome  self-expression  and  the  writing  of 
plays  by  the  children.  This  may  counteract 
to  some  extent  the  influence  of  the  movie. 

The  growth  of  the  departmental  elementary 
school  and  the  almost  complete  change  to  the 
project  method  in  teaching  in  all  schools  has 
increased  the  volume  of  library  reference  work 
and  made  larger  reference  collections  very  nec¬ 
essary.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  buy  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  books  of  information  to  al¬ 
low  of  much  home  circulation  without  cutting 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  books  in  the 
literature  classes.  A  good  plan  is  to  hold  many 
so-called  circulating  books  for  reference  use 
in  the  children’s  rooms  or  lend  them  for  short 
periods  to  the  class  room  for  reference  use 
there.  This  may  result  in  some  loss  in  circu¬ 
lation  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  practical  way 
to  take  care  of  the  school  call  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  the  voluntary  reader  who  is 
our  particular  responsibility.  There  has  been 
an  increased  demand  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  for  reference  material  on  topics 
which  are  covered  only  in  books  and  pamphlets 
beyond  the  range  of  children’s  reading  inter¬ 
ests;  such  topics  as  the  Russian  revolution, 
Americanization,  great  world  treaties,  capital 
and  labor,  the  League  of  Nations,  Japanese  im¬ 
migration,  discontinuing  airplane  mail  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  progress  of  Mexican  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  topics  cited  were  gathered  in  one 
children’s  room.  We  do  not  wish  to  load  the 
juvenile  shelves  or  catalog  with  adult  books, 
especially  since  the  topics  change  constantly. 
The  only  way  I  know  to  meet  this  problem  is  to 
reason  with  the  teachers  who  make  the  assign¬ 
ments. 

Reading  for  credit  in  school  and  reading  for 
a  place  on  the  honor  roll  in  the  children’s  room 
is  being  more  and  more  emphasized  and  needs 
to  be  handled  thoughtfully.  We  must  not  al¬ 
low  the  demand  for  books  on  required  reading 
lists  to  absorb  our  funds  and  make  our  book 
collections  look  like  sets  of  supplementary  read¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  want  to  over-emphasize  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  “library  manner”  of  introducing 
books  to  children,  but  we  hold  a  high  ideal 
which  has  grown  out  of  definite  observation  and 
experience.  Children’s  rooms  have  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  long  enough  for  some  of  us  to  be  meet¬ 
ing  a  second  generation  and  the  memories  which 
lie  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  who  bring  their 
children  to  me  would  not  lend  themselves  to 
scientific  measurement.  They  are  the  green- 
covered  book  seen  and  not  read,  a  hero  story 
told,  a  friendly  assistant,  a  discussion  of  books 
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or  ideals  of  life,  a  seat  on  the  top  of  a  high 
step-ladder. 

Walter  Pater,  in  his  “Child  in  the  House” 
says:  “So  the  child  of  whom  I  am  writing  lived 
on  there  quietly;  things  without  thus  minister¬ 
ing  to  him,  as  he  sat  daily  at  the  window  with 
the  birdcage  hanging  below  it,  and  his  mother 
taught  him  to  read,  wondering  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  learned,  and  at  the  quickness  of  his 
memory.  The  perfume  of  the  little  flowers  of 
the  lime-tree  fell  through  the  air  upon  them 
like  rain;  while  time  seemed  to  move  ever  more 
slowly  to  the  murmur  of  the  bees  in  it,  till  it  al¬ 
most  stood  still  on  June  afternoons.  How  insigni¬ 
ficant,  at  the  moment,  seem  the  influences  of  the 
sensible  things  which  are  tossed  and  fall  and 
lie  about  us,  so  or  so,  in  the  environment  of 
early  childhood.  How  indelibly,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  discover,  they  affect  us  .  .  .  early  experi¬ 
ences  of  feeling  and  thought,  which  abide  with 
us  ever  afterwards,  thus,  and  not  otherwise  .  .  . 
and  never  afterwards  quite  detach  themselves 
from  this  or  that  accident,  or  trick,  in  the  mode 
oJ  their  first  entrance  to  us.” 

Teaching  methods  are  becoming  highly  scien¬ 
tific  and  library  methods  should  lend  themselves 
to  standards  of  measurement  which  will  corre¬ 
late  with  other  lines  of  educational  work;  but 
let  us  keep  in  mind  that  children’s  rooms  have 
been  planned  primarily  to  influence  the  informal 
voluntary  reading  of  the  individual  child.  As 
Mr.  Yeomans,  in  his  “Shackled  Youth”  sug¬ 
gests.  Let  us  go  into  the  school  after  its  edu¬ 
cational  machinery  has  stopped  humming. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarians  should  become  more  active 
professionally.  It  has  been  suggested  at  these 
meetings  that  we  may  be  able  to  reorganize  our 
Section  to  better  advantage,  that  we  shall  write 
our  experience  and  theories  for  publicity  and 
teaching  purposes,  that  we  shall  advertise  our 
standards  of  book  selection  more  aggressively, 
that  we  shall  play  a  larger  part  in  the  general 
library  movement.  If  our  present  membership 
in  the  A.  L.  A.  is  four  per  cent,  can  we  make 
it  eight  per  cent  by  1922? 

There  was  a  fisherman  who  left  his  home  near 
early  dawn  to  draw  his  nets.  As  he  pulled  from 
the  shore  his  little  home  under  the  cliff  remained 
in  darkness  but  above  on  the  high  mountain  he 
saw  reflected  a  brightness  which  sent  him  back 
with  full  faith  in  a  rising  sun  and  another 
new  day.  The  children’s  librarian  of  to-day 
has  her  problems,  but  she  occasionally  needs  to 
get  far  enough  away  from  the  every  day  routine 
to  get  a  perspective  and  new  enthusiasm,  and  this 


is  what  the  A.  L.  A.  and  these  meetings  should 
do  for  her. 

Bibliotheca  Chemico-Mathematica 

NE  can  understand  enthusiasm  for  a  mail¬ 
order  catalog  or  for  a  “seed  book” — es¬ 
pecially  if  these  are  supplied  gratis.  Henry 
Sotheran  &  Company’s  catalogue  at  sixty-three 
shillings  might  strike  the  lay  reader  as  quite 
preposterous — that  is,  before  he  examines  the 
book.  Truly  the  book  is  expensive,  but  it  is  also 
alluring  and  informing. 

Begun  in  1906  and  designed  to  include  about 
three  hundred  pages,  it  has  grown  to  two  sizable 
volumes  numbering  altogether  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-four  pages,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  attractive  facsimiles  of  portraits,  title 
pages,  and  drawings  from  rare  volumes.  The 
17,397  entries  cover  a  period  of  nearly  six  cen¬ 
turies  and  embrace  practically  all  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  works  and  most  of  the  earlier  works  of  his¬ 
torical  importance. 

Bibliographical  descriptions,  current  prices 
and,  in  many  cases,  informative  notes  are  given. 
We  learn,  for  example,  that  Bombelli  in  1572 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  imag¬ 
inary  quantities.  The  forty-one  titles  of  Robert 
Boyle  testify  to  the  industry  and  erudition  of  this 
remarkable  scientist.  Item  number  730  refers  to 
Salomon  de  Caus’s  celebrated  “Les  Raisons  de 
Forces  Mouvantes,”  the  first  work  said  to  contain 
the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine.  Item  1199 
quotes  the  first  printed  edition  of  Euclid  at 
£28,  10  s.  Items  2056-2067  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  arouse  an  interest  in  the  scientist 
Huygens  and  his  work.  (It  was  he  who  in  1690 
propounded  the  theory  of  elementary  light 
waves).  Twenty-five  titles  for  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  ten  for  Lavoisier,  eighteen  for  Johann 
Glauber,  fourteen  for  Descartes,  ten  for  Johann 
Lambert,  fifteen  for  Laplace,  ten  for  Napier, 
twenty-nine  for  R.  A.  Proctor,  and  ten  for  Sir 
Charles  Siemens  broadly  suggest  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  catalog. 

A  subject  index  of  nearly  100  pages,  with 
numerous  cross  references,  serv^es  as  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  history  of  science.  Under  alchemy 
are  noted  58  titles;  early  mathematics,  122; 
bridge  building,  47;  mineralogy,  72;  the  moon, 
46;  theory  of  tides,  52;  general  chemistry,  87. 

An  unusually  valuable  contribution  to 
bibliography  and  a  useful  library  reference. 

William  B.  Gamble. 

^Bibliotheca  chemico-mathematica :  Catalogue  of 
work  in  many  tongues  on  exact  and  applied  science, 
with  a  subject  index.  Compiled  and  annotated  by  H.  Z. 
[eitlinger]  and  H.  C.  S.  [otheran] .  .  .London:  Henry 
Sotheran  &  Co.,  1921.  2  v.  illus.  8°. 
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WITH  this  report  the  Committee  on  Book 
Buying  comes  of  age.  It  was  formed  in 
1901  as  a  Committee  on  Relations  with  the 
Booktrade  to  combat  the  raised  prices  of  the 
net  system.  This  system  had  been  introduced 
the  preceding  year  with  the  organization  of  the 
American  Publishers’  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Booksellers’  Association  in  the  attempt  to 
check  ruinous  price-cutting  under  which  pub¬ 
lishers  were  failing  and  bookstores  were  going 
rapidly  out  of  existence.  The  new  order  fixed 
the  retail  price  of  a  book  for  the  first  year  after 
its  publication.  From  this  price  the  libraries 
received  on  non-fiction  a  discount  of  but  10% 
as  against  the  usual  third  off.  In  inaugurating 
the  system  the  publishers  promised  such  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  list  price  as  to  result  in  an  actual 
advance  of  but  8%  in  the  cost  of  such  books  to 
libraries.  Widespread  observation,  however, 
seemed  to  show  an  average  advance  of  20  per 
cent.  Hence  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee. 

At  the  same  time  similar  agitations  were  being 
conducted  in  England  and  Germany,  tho  over 
there  no  discount  at  all  was  allowed.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  was  much  wigwagging  between 
New  York  and  London.  For  two  years  the 
American  committee  tried  negotiation  with  the 
A.  P.  A.,  without  apparent  result,  tho  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  that  day  claimed  imminent  success  was 
spoiled  only  by  the  untimely  resolutions  of  cer¬ 
tain  library  organizations.  Then  came  a  new 
committee  pledged  to  strong  action.  Frontal 
attack,  however,  produced  no  more  evident  re¬ 
sult  than  had  the  policy  of  conciliation;  the 
committee’s  name  after  a  year  was  changed  to  its 
present  title,  and  it  entered  upon  an  energetic 
program  of  instruction  in  economic  buying, 
issuing  from  1903  to  1908  a  series  of  thirty-five 
card  bulletins,  reprinted  in  library  periodicals, 
and  sent  to  3000  addresses  as  a  sort  of  corre¬ 
spondence  course  for  small  libraries.  They 
counseled  importation,  delayed  purchase,  use  of 
second-hand  catalogs,  remainder  sales  and  auc¬ 
tions;  they  sought  to  arrange  concerted  buying, 
and  checkmated  adverse  legislation  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  the  press  this  was  known  as  the  Libra¬ 
rians’  Strike. 

Then  follow'ed  a  lull  of  five  or  six  years,  with 
new  attempts  at  a  rapprochement,  and  then  final 
dissolution  of  the  A.  P.  A.  in  1915,  following 
certain  court  actions  in  allied  cases  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  publishers  had  been 
acting  in  restraint  of  trade  and  therefore  violat- 

*  Reprint  of  the  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
Book  Buying  for  1920-1921. 


ing  the  Sherman  Act.  These  decisions  led  quickly 
to  a  run  on  Congress  for  legislation  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  price  maintenance.  In  one  instance 
the  libraries’  right  of  discount  was  at  once  in¬ 
volved.  So  for  six  years  the  Stephens  Bill  (H, 
R.  9671)  and  its  precursor  have  been  of  con¬ 
cern  to  us  all.  Official  representation  led  to 
amendment  excluding  libraries  from  its  appli¬ 
cation. 

Finally,  as  war’s  aftermath,  last  year’s  Com¬ 
mittee  denounced  thq  German  Bbrsenverein’s 
system  of  inflated  prices  against  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  basis  of  their  monetary  exchange 
status,  and  particularly  the  instances  of  special 
discrimination  against  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  this  record  it  becomes  the  first  duty 
of  the  present  Committee  to  report  that  the  Ste¬ 
phens  Bill  still  reposes  in  committee  only 
amended  in  our  favor.  It  seems  certain  to  re¬ 
main  thus  dormant  during  the  present  Extra 
Session  of  Congress.  The  libraries’  argument 
for  exemption  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  (1) 
that  they  are  educational  institutions,  mostly 
supported  by  public  taxation,  and  (2)  that  they 
are  virtually  wholesale  purchasers. 

This  Committee’s  positive  program  during  the 
six  months  of  its  existence  has  centered  on  for¬ 
eign  buying.  This  was  suggested  in  the  letter  of 
its  appointment.  It  became,  thus,  the  residuary 
legatee  of  the  war-time  Committee  on  Importa¬ 
tions.  It  has,  however,  had  nothing  to  buy  or 
sell.  Its  service  has  been  advisory  and,  hark¬ 
ing  back  to  an  early  model,  the  advice  has  been 
given  in  a  series  of  eight  bulletins  appearing 
in  the  following  issues  of  the  Library  Journal: 
January  1  and  15;  February  1  and  15;  March 
15;  April  15;  May  1;  and  June  1,  1921. 

Two  questions  have  been  handled  and  by  their 
nature  they  have  of  necessity  chiefly  interested 
the  larger  and  the  technical  libraries,  tho  they 
ought  to  concern  all.  One  is  as  old  as  the 
Association  and  will  doubtless  outlast  it;  the 
other  is  unique  in  our  annals,  as  the  War,  its 
progenitor,  is  happily  so. 

The  former  covers  the  practice  of  American 
publishing  houses’  charging  unduly  high  prices 
for  their  imported  English  issues.  Time  and 
again  in  past  years  has  this  Committee  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  and  New  York  prices  of  the 
same  editions,  and  advised  importation  as  a 
steady  habit.  When  there  seemed  danger  that 
we  would  shake  off  sloth  or  timidity  and  act 
wholesale  on  such  sound  advice,  the  attempt 
was  made  in  copyright  revision  to  cut  off  our 
privilege  of  importing  free  of  duty.  So  again  in 
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the  Library  Journal  of  March  15  (see  also 
April  15),  the  deadly  parallel  was  drawn,  show¬ 
ing,  on  the  one  hand,  three  large  houses  listing 
their  English  titles  at  74-142  per  cent  higher  in 
New  York  than  in  London  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fourth  selling  its  American  books  in 
London  at  the  New  York  prices.  These  list  prices 
are  the  ones  charged  individuals;  to  libraries 
they  ran  31-90%  cheaper  when  imported  than 
when  bought  in  New  York.  A  difference 
of  21  per  cent  can  be  explained  for  this  is  the 
sum  of  15  per  cent  duty  plus  6  per  cent  ocean 
transportation.  The  wide  divergence  is  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  indefensible  practice  of  American 
houses  adding  to  the  price  of  their  imported 
books  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  resale  to  agents, 
instead  of  taking  this  out  of  the  liberal  discount 
London  gives  them.  Thus  the  library  pays  the 
profit  of  publisher,  importer  and  jobber.  The 
proper  source  of  the  agent’s  supply  is  London 
unless  New  York  contributes  the  agent’s  dis¬ 
count,  and  the  librarian  should  order  no  Eng¬ 
lish  issue  from  its  New  York  house  on  terms 
higher  than  the  following,  which  now  lie  before 
the  publishers  as  this  Committee’s  proposal: 
English  price  converted  into  American  money  at 
current  rate  of  exchange  and  two  cents  a  shilling 
for  ocean  carriage,  plus  carriage  from  New 
York  to  library.  Importing  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land  is  cheaper  still,  but  if  time  is  an  important 
factor,  here  is  a  substitute,  the  highest  defensible 
one.  As  for  personal  orders,  librarians  ought 
to  find  it  a  pleasure  to  save  as  many  of  their 
clientele  as  possible  from  paying  $3.30  to  $4.60 
for  a  book  to  be  got  for  $2.30,  fresh  from  the 
press,  and  cheaper  still  in  a  year  or  two  per¬ 
haps. 

The  other  situation  which  has  commanded  the 
Committee’s  attention  grew  out  of  the  demoral¬ 
ized  condition  of  international  exchange.  .For¬ 
eign  money  in  general,  compared  with  our  dol¬ 
lar,  fell  below  par.  The  American  importing 
agent’s  profit  fell  proportionately;  for  if,  as  an 
example,  the  shilling  came  to  be  worth,  not 
twenty-four  cents,  but  eighteen,  the  value  in 
American  money  of  the  discount  granted  in 
English  money  to  the  importer  by  the  English 
publisher  shrank  thus  25  per  cent.  If  he  were 
to  make  his  usual  profit  he  must  add  25  per 
cent  to  his  usual  charge,  with  the  result  that 
the  library  lost  the  gain  that  the  enhanced  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  England  ought 
to  have  brought.  Quite  evidently  the  Commit¬ 
tee  had  no  honorable  alternative  to  advising  the 
libraries  to  undertake  their  own  importing. 

If  such  were  the  case  with  English  purchases, 
how  much  greater  the  gain  in  buying  directly 
from  France,  when  the  franc  fell  from  19.3  cents 
to  6  cents,  or  Italy,  with  the  lire  melting 


from  19.3  to  3.5  cents,  or  Germany,  seeing  the 
mark  drop  from  23.8  cents  to  l.J  cents.  There 
was  a  time,  for  instance,  when  certain  jobbers 
were  charging  twice  the  Paris  price  and  eight 
times  that  of  Leipzig,  tho  25  per  cent  above  the 
French  rate  and  five  times  the  German  one 
would  have  yielded  the  antebellum  profit. 

In  Germany  this  relatively  simple  situation 
was  complicated  by  an  extraordinary  measure 
adopted  by  the  Borsenverein  der  deutschen 
Buchhandler  at  the  close  of  1919  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  history  of  international 
book-selling  and  has  now  virtually  exploded,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Committee’s  final  bulletin.  Its 
peculiarity  lay  not  in  the  heightened  prices 
charged  foreigners  but  in  fixing  this  surplus 
charge  against  the  several  countries  each  week 
according  to  the  status  of  their  exchange.  Thus 
while  nine  cents  was  the  arbitrary  value  assigned 
the  mark  for  the  United  States  in  the  schedule 
of  February  1,  1920,  or  660  per  cent  above  the 
actual  value,  only  570  per  cent  was  set  down 
against  England,  380  per  cent  to  France,  and 
370  per  cent  to  Italy,  plus  a  Teuerungszuschlag 
of  20  per  cent  in  all  cases. 

The  scheme  was  formulated  by  certain  power¬ 
ful  publishers.  They  were  a  year  in  getting  its 
acceptance  by  the  Borsenverein,  in  which  the  re¬ 
tailers  have  a  majority.  But  for  once  the  Bor- 
senverein’s  decree  was  defied  by  numerous  im¬ 
portant  exporters,  and  it  remained  a  dead  let¬ 
ter  till  April,  1920.  On  tbat  date  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  appeal  of  the  publishers,  assumed  the 
enforcement.  From  that  time  onward  its  author¬ 
ity  was  respected,  but  less  than  two  months  were 
required  to  show  the  authorities  that  trade  would 
not  move  under  such  a  condition.  Accordingly, 
tho  the  mark  was  dropping  thruout  last  summer, 
America’s  percentage  was  kept  at  170.  This 
was  changed  to  250  in  October,  reduced  to  200 
in  January,  to  185  in  February.  For  details  see 
the  Committee’s  first  bulletin. 

And  now  comes  word  that  the  system  of  hav¬ 
ing  prices  obey  the  fluctuations  of  money  is 
abandoned.  Instead  the  world  is  now  divided 
into  two  classes  according  to  their  exchange 
status.  In  the  upper  group  stand  Belgium, 
China,  Denmark,  Egypt,  England,  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  lower  group  are 
placed  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Greece,  Italy, 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  former  countries  will  be  charged  double  the 
domestic  price,  the  latter  only  60  per  cent  more 
than  in  Germany.  The  Teuerungszuschlag  is 
cancelled.  Now,  as  heretofore,  antiquarian 
items  are  to  be  exempt.  The  situation,  however, 
is  left  in  a  somewhat  chaotic  state  by  two  oppos¬ 
ing  exceptions:  (1)  Publishers  may  chiarge 
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more  than  100  per  cent  if  they  like;  (2)  pub¬ 
lishers  may  employ  the  domestic  price  if  a  bill 
totals  more  than  M.  300.  How  the  new  measure 
will  work  out,  time  alone  can  tell. 

Finally,  the  Committee  lent  its  support  Ip  a 
widespread  demand  that  the  three  new  volumes 
proposed  as  supplements  to  the  Eleventh  edition 
of  the  Encyclopedia  BritannTca  be  issued  on 


ordinary  as  well  as  the  India  paper  alone  an¬ 
nounced,  and  in  buckram  with  special  stitching, 
as  well  as  commercial  bindings.  The  first  plea 
was  successful  and  the  second  will  be  allowed, 
also,  if  enough  support  it. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney,  Chairman. 
Anna  G.  Hubbard, 

PuRD  B.  Wright. 


Plain  English — and  American 


ET’S  compromise,”  say  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity  Press  and  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  “No  terms  published,”  answer  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  Such  were  the  declarations  of 
the  international  publishers  to  the  A.  L.  A.  at 
Swampscott,  while  the  head  of  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company,  in  New  York,  is  abroad  at  present. 

The  Committee,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  found 
that  English  books  in  general,  including  those 
of  the  houses  above  mentioned,  could  be  im¬ 
ported  directly  by  the  libraries  at  English  list 
price  plus  about  six  per  cent  (or  roughly  one 
cent  per  shilling)  for  postage  and  packing. 
To  save  time,  however,  in  the  case  of  publish¬ 
ers  with  establishments  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  we  proposed  that  they  supply  from  New 
York  stock  at  English  list  price,  converted  into 
American  money  at  current  rate  of  exchange, 
plus  two  cents  a  shilling  to  cover  ocean  carriage 
and  duty. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  was  seen  to  be 
listing  its  titles  at  forty-five  to  fifty  cents  a 
shilling,  tho  the  shilling  has  for  a  year  hung 
around  nineteen  cents.  To  libraries  a  special 
rate  of  twenty-eight  cents  was  offered.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  criticism,  a  fresh  offer  is  made  now: 
viz.,  (1)  to  supply  from  New  York  stock  at 
English  list  price,  converted  into  American 
money  at  current  rate,  plus  four  cents  to  the 
shilling  to  cover  duty  and  importation  charges; 
(2)  to  bring  from  London  at  English  list  price, 
similarly  converted,  plus  two  cents  a  shilling. 
The  first  clause  represents  a  cut  of  eighteen  per 
cent.  Each  library  will  decide  for  itself  whether 
in  specific  instances  it  is  advisable  to  pay  an 
extra  three  cents  a  shilling  for  the  sake  of 
prompter  delivery.  The  latter  clause  will,  of 
course,  be  summarily  rejected,  since  better 
terms  may  be  had  of  either  American  or  English 
dealers.  Twenty-one  or  twenty-three  cents  to 
the  library,  forty-five  or  fifty  cents  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ! 

Macmillan’s  list  price  was  found  generally 
to  be  forty  cents  a  shilling.  To  libraries  a  dis¬ 
count  of  twenty  per  cent  was  given,  leaving 
thirty-two  cents  as  the  shilling  rate.  Now  a 
circular  has  been  sent  out  offering  to  supply 


from  London  English  books  published  by  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.,  A.  &  C.  Black,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  at  the  English  sell¬ 
ing  price,  converted  at  current  rate,  plus  car¬ 
riage  charges — “which  practically  meets  your 
suggestion,”  they  add.  The  libraries  could  al¬ 
ready  do  as  well.  This  but  adds  another  agent 
to  the  list  of  those  already  available  in  New 
York  and  London.  As  for  selling  from  stock  in 
this  country,  “surely  you  cannot,  however,  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  revise  our  entire  method  of  publica¬ 
tion,”  they  say.  Yes,  if  library  trade  is  wanted; 
for  the  system  of  marketing  their  English  wares 
adopted  by  these  two  great  houses  is  funda¬ 
mentally  faulty. 

As  for  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  we  can  but 
repeat  that  they  have  several  selling  schedules. 
If  the  individual  library  can  secure  adhesion  to 
our  formula  of  English  price  plus  two  cents  a 
shilling,  it  will  in  general  prove  advantageous 
to  order  from  the  New  York  house,  especially 
as  L.  C.  cards  can  be  supplied  with  the  book. 
This  will  cost  about  six  per  cent  more  than  if 
imported,  but  the  time  saved  will,  except  in 
the  case  of  large  orders,  usually  be  worth  the 
difference. 

In  the  case  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  their 
bona  fide  English  publications  are  of  negligible 
quantity.  The  great  majority  of  their  issues 
are  American  works  printed  on  this  side  and 
perhaps  reprinted  on  the  other.  Yet  one  fiction 
of  theirs  needs  to  be  challenged.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  they  say,  do  not  sell  to  libraries, 
but  the  Putnam  Retail  Store  does,  and  this 
department  buys  from  its  brother  on  the  same 
terms  as  outside  jobbers.  Yet  despite  such  left- 
handed  delivery  this  is  a  competent  establish¬ 
ment,  and  for  large  or  steady  business  it  has 
terms  that  a  competent  librarian  will  secure  to 
advantage. 

Now  what  is  the  difficulty  at  bottom?  The 
bookseller.  The  necessity  and  benefit  of 
booksellers  we  all  recognize.  There  is  no 
desire  to  minimize  or  pauperize  them.  Con¬ 
ditions  must  be  sucb  as  to  justify  their  stocking 
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new  publications.  But  in  the  stocking  of  books 
issued  by  the  international  publishers,  an  in¬ 
defensible  system  has  been  set  up.  This  con¬ 
sists  in  having  the  New  York  house  act  as 
middleman  between  London  and  tbe  American 
jobber,  with  consequent  double  profit  to  the 
publisher. 

In  such  transactions,  the  London  house  is 
believed  to  grant  the  New  York  branch  a  dis¬ 
count  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  and  yet  find 
profit.  The  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  is  levied 
on  the  “market  price,”  the  law  says.  “Market 
price”  is  a  flexible  term.  For  two  years  past 
the  Treasury  has  interpreted  this  as  two-thirds 
the  original  list  price  in  the  case  of  bound  vol¬ 
umes,  and  in  the  case  of  books  imported  un¬ 
bound  in  sheets  the  price  named  in  the  con¬ 
sular  invoice.  The  duty,  therefore,  is  in  reality 
only  ten  per  cent  on  bound  volumes  and  less  on 
unbound  ones.  Ocean  carriage  we  have  found 
to  be  about  six  per  cent  of  the  list  price — the 
publishers  say  eight  to  twelve  per  cent  (of  the 
wholesale  price). 

Apply  these  figures  to  the  concrete  case  of  a 


10  shilling  book: 

s.  d. 

List  price  . 10  0 

45  per  cent  discount .  4  6 


5  6 

Duty  15  per  cent  of  6s.  8d . 1  0 

6  6 

Ocean  carriage,  6  per  cent  of 


list  price  .  7 

Net  to  publisher .  7  1 


This  10  shilling  book,  sold  to  individuals  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.  for  $4.00,  to  libraries  for 
$3.20;  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  for 
$4.50,  or  $5.00  to  persons,  $2.80  to  libraries, 
has  not  of  necessity  entailed  upon  them  an  aver¬ 
age  direct  outlay  of  more  than  $1.35  for  a  year 
past. 

And  yet  the  Library  Journal  says  “100  per 
cent  profit  (i.  e.,  surcharge)  plus”  is  an  over¬ 
statement.  The  fact  is  that  the  big  surcharge 
is  added  to  tempt  jobbers  to  stock  from  New 
York,  whereas  this  stocking  should  be  done 
from  London,  or  the  publishers  should  be  con¬ 
tent  with  one  profit,  no  matter  at  which  end  of 
the  line  taken.  As  for  libraries,  they  should 
not  only  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a 
close  approximation  to  the  London  price,  but 
those  connected  with  educational  institutions 
should  see  to  it  that  their  faculties  are  duly 
ervKghtened  on  this  subject,  so  that  a  professor 


should  not  pay  $4.00  or  $5.00  for  a  book  easily 
to  be  had  for  less  than  $2.50. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney, 
Anna  G.  Hubbard, 

PuRD  B.  Wright, 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Book  Buying. 

Books  Popular  in  June 

The  six  fiction  titles  most  in  demand  in  the 
public  libraries  during  June,  according  to 
Frank  Parker  Stockb ridge’s  list  in  the  August 
Bookman,  were: 

Sinclair  Lewis.  Main  Street.  Harcourt. 

Zane  Grey.  The  Mysterious  Rider.  Harper. 

Dorothy  Canfield.  The  Brimming  Cup.  Harcourt. 
Gertrude  Atherton.  The  Sisters-in-Law.  Stokes. 
Eleanor  H.  Porter.  Sister  Sue.  Houghton. 

Floyd  Dell.  Moon-Calf.  Knopf. 

The  general  books  most  in  demand  were: 

H.  G.  Wells.  The  Outline  of  History.  Macmillan. 
Margot  Asquith.  Margot  Asquith:  An  Autobiography. 
Doran. 

Edward  Bok.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok. 
Scribner. 

Frederick  O’Brien.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas. 
Century. 

Robert  Lansing.  The  Peace  Negotiations.  Houghton. 
Anonymous.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  Putnam. 

During  the  same  month  the  six  best  sellers  in 
fiction  according  to  reports  from  sixty-three 
booksellers  in  fifty-one  cities  sent  to  Books  of 
tfie  Month  for  August,  were: 

Sinclair  Lewis.  Main  Street.  Harcourt. 

Dorothy  Canfield.  The  Brimming  Cup.  Harcourt. 
Coningsby  Dawson.  Kingdom  Round  the  Corner. 
Cosmopolitan. 

Booth  Tarkington.  Alice  Adams.  Doubleday. 

Zane  Grey.  The  Mysterious  Rider.  Harper. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  The  Profiteers.  Little,  Brown. 

And  the  best  sellers  in  general  literature 
were : 

Frederick  O’Brien.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas. 
Century. 

H.  G.  Wells.  Outline  of  History.  Macmillan. 
Robert  W.  Service.  Ballads  of  a  Bohemian.  Barse. 
Bernard  Shaw.  Back  to  MethuseMi.  Brentano’s. 
Robert  Lansing.  The  Peace  Negotiations.  Houghton. 
Anonymous.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  Putnam. 

FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  have  at  my  disposal  for  free  distribution  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  “Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  Matri- 
cujates  of  the  College  .  .  .  1749-1893,”  con¬ 
taining  about  5000  entries,  and  I  will  gladly 
send  one  of  these  books  to  any  library  wanting 
it  badly  enough  to  pay  for  transportation.  The 
weight  is  two  and  half  pounds. 

Asa  Don  Dickinson,  Librarian 
U niversity  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Library  Co-operation  with  Latin  America* 


Communication — both  material  and  in¬ 
tellectual- — between  the  United  States  and 
the  Hispanic  American  Countries  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  easy  ....  Interest  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of 
the  Hispanic-American  peoples  is  keen  every¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.”  How 
to  forward  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  these  peoples  and  especially  hy 
strengthening  relations  with  the  centers  of  book 
production  and  distribution  is  the  subject  of  a 
report  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Suh-committee  on  Library 
Co-operation  with  Latin  America,  designed  to 
accompany  the  remarkable  display  illustrative 
of  Hispanic-American  periodicals  exhibited  at 
the  Swampscott  conference. 

Among  the  chief  agencies  mentioned  by  the 
Suh-Comniittee  for  the  promotion  of  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  and  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
countries  are  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
while  it  has  not  emphasized  the  library  aspect 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  America  has  tended 
to  foster  intercourse,  the  exchange  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  the  general  dissemination  of  know¬ 
ledge;  the  International  Exchange  Service  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America,  which  has  begun  of  late  years  to 
devote  attention  to  the  Hispanic  countries  of 
America  as  well  as  those  of  Europe;  and  last, 
and  most  important,  the  Interamerican  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Association  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Conciliation,  a  branch  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

This  Association  concentrates  its  thought 
and  activities  upon  the  effort  to  “make  America, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  acquainted 
with  herself,  and  to  establish  relations  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  co-operation  between  the  American 
peoples.”  In  the  summer  of  1920  it  opened  cor¬ 
respondence  with  some  one  hundred  and  forty 
Hispanic-American  libraries  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
ducing  them  to  join  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  and  to  co-operate  with  the  libraries  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Besides  publishing  and  distributing,  in  the 
main  gratuitously,  the  magazine  Inter- America, 
it  is  publishing  and  distributing  a  series  of 
works,  the  Biblioteca  Interamericana  (composed 
of  translations  of  important  United  States 
books  into  Spanish)  to  the  leading  libraries, 
universities,  colleges,  normal  schools,  learned 


*  Summary  of  the  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  Library  Co-operation  with  Latin  America 
(Frederick  C.  Hicks,  chairman,  and  Peter  H.  Goldsmith) 


societies,  ministries  of  public  instruction,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  men  of  letters,  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  important  individuals  in  the 
southern  countries. 

An  equal  number,  five  thousand  copies,  of  the 
Interamerican  Library,  made  up  of  translations 
of  important  Hispanic-American  books  into 
English,  will  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  United  States. 

A  particularly  useful  feature  of  the  report  is 
a  list  of  Hispanic  American  book  publishers  and 
dealers.  The  Latin-American  cities  in  the  first 
rank  as  publishing  centers  are  Mexico,  Buenos 
Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago  de  Chile,  Monte¬ 
video,  Habana,  Bogota,  Lima,  Caracas  and 
Quito;  in  the  second,  are  Sao  Paulo,  .Guayaquil, 
La  Plata,  Asuncion,  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Panama,  La  Paz, 
Sucre,  Managua,  Tegucigalpa,  Rosario,  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  some  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  such  as  Guadalajara,  Puebla, 
Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  and  Monterey;  and  Sao 
Salvador  (Bahia),  Recife  (Pernambuco)  and 
Bello  Horizonte  (Minas  Geraes). 

Altho  not  in  America,  Madrid  and  Barcelona 
are  important  centers  for  the  publication  of 
Hispanic-American  books. 

The  principal  Hispanic  American  publishers 
and  booksellers  are: 

Argentina 
Buenos  Aires 

“Alfa  y  Omega.”  Callao,  573 
Sociedad  Internacional  de  Editores.  Florida,  32 
Senores  Cabaut  y  Compania.  Alsina  y  Bolivar 
Senores  Maucci  Hermanos.  Sarmiento,  1059 
Seiior  A.  Garcia  Santos.  Moreno,  500 
Compania  Sudamericana  de  Billetes  de  Banco.  Chile, 
263,  y  Cangallo,  559 
Casa  Editorial  “San  Martin” 

Senores  Franzetti  y  Compania.  Mejico,  1687 
Libreria  “La  Facultad”  del  Senior  Juan  Roldan.  Florida, 
^6 

Senores  Otero  y  Compania.  Bolivar,  889 
“La  Cultura  Argentina.”  Avenid  de  Mayo,  646 

Bolivia 

La  Paz 

Senores  Gonzalez  y  Medina 
Senores  Arno  Hermanos 

Brazil 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
Livraria  Crux  Coutinho* 

Senhor  J.  Ribeiro  de  Santos.  Rua  de  San  Jose,  82 
Livraria  Francisco  Ives.  Rua  Ouvidor,  166 

*The  first  of  these  specializes  in  legal  publications: 
the  second,  in  school  texts;  and  the  third,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  etc. 

Chile 

Santiago 

“La  Joya  Literaria.”  Ahumada,  125 

Imprenta  Universitaria,  de  los  Senores  Valenzuela 
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Hermanos.  Casilla,  1770 
Messrs.  Hume  and  Walker.  Ahumada,  357 
Empresa  Zig-Zag.  Teatinos,  666 
Senores  Zamorano  y  Caperan.  Compaiiia,  1015 
Senor  Guillermo  Miranda.  Compania,  1095 
Colombia 
Bogota 

Libreria  Colombiana.  Senores  Camacho,  Roldan  y 
Tamayo.  Calle  Doce,  168 
Senor  Director  de  la  Imprenta  Nacional. 

Casa  Editorial  Salesiana.  Carrera  Quinta,  122 
Imprenta  “Minerva.”  Carrera  Sexta,  97  G 
“Aguila  Negra”  Editorial.  Carrera  Septima,  540 
Seiicres  J.  V.  Mogollon  y  Compania.  Carrera  Novena, 
256 

Imprenta  de  “La  Luz.”  Carrera  Septima,  590 
Libreria  Nueva,  Senores  Jorge  Roa  y  Compania.  Calle 
Doce,  171 

Casa  Editorial  de  Arboleda  y  Valencia 
Medellin 

Senores  Felix  Bodout  e  Hijos 
Senores  Jorge  Egcobar  y  Compania 
Manizales 

Imprenta  del  “Renacimiento” 

Senor  Aquilino  Villegas  Hoyos 

Costa  Rica 
San  Jose 

Senores  Sauter  y  Compania 
Senores  Trejos  Hermanos 
Senora  Maria  V.  de  Lines 

Cuba 

Habana 

Sociedad  Editorial  “Cuba  Contemporanea.”  O’Reilly, 

11 

Senores  Rambla  y  Bouza.  Obispo,  35 
Senor  Jorge  Morion.  Zilueta,  36 
“La  Moderna  Poesia.”  Obispo,  135 
Libreria  Wilson.  Obispo,  52 
Senor  Ricardo  Veloso.  Galiano,  62 

Cu-ATEMALA 

Guatemala 

Senores  Sanchez  y  de  Guise,  Sucesores 

Senores  Ayestas  y  Compania 

Union  Tipografica 

Senores  E.  Goubaud  y  Compania 

.Senor  Jose  Montallegre  P. 

Senor  Juan  M.  Funes 

Mexico 
Mexico,  D.  F. 

Libreria  e  Imprenta  de  los  Senores  Herrero  Hermanos. 
Plaza  de  la  Concepcion,  7 

Libreria  de  la  Viuda  de  Ch.  Bouret.  Avenida  de  Mayo, 
45 

Libreria  e  Imprenta  de  Murguia.  Coliseo  Viejo,  2 
Libreria  de  Andres  Botas 

Senores  Porriia  Hermanos.  Segunda  Calle  del  Reloj 
Nicaragua 
Granada 

Libreria  de  los  Padres  Jesuitas 
Libreria  de  los  Padres  Salesianos 
Libreria  Catdlica 

Managua 

Senor  Carlos  Heuberger 
Senor  Gregorio  Matus 
Senor  J.  Andres  Garcia 
Senor  Toribio  Matamoros  J. 

Senores  Rois  Hermanos 


Seminario  de  Leon 

Mr.  F.  F.  Platts 
La  Voz  del  Atlantico 


Leon 

Bluefields 


Panama 

Panama 

Senor  Jose  de  la  Cruz  Herrera 

Senores  1.  Preciado  y  Compania 

Senor  Director  General  de  la  Imprenta  Nacional 

Senores  Benedetti  Hermanos 

“La  Tipografia  Moderna”  del  Senor  Guillermo  Andreve 
Senor  Director  General  del  Hospicio  de  Huerfanos 

Peru 

Lima 

Imprenta  Gil.  Calle  Banco  del  Herrador 
Messrs.  Colville  &  Company.  Calle  de  San  Pedro. 
Libreria  e  Imprenta  Galland.  Calle  de  la  Merced 
Messrs.  C.  Southwell  and  Co.  Calle  de  Pando 
Tipografia  de  “El  Lucero.”  Calle  de  Boza 
Madame  E.  Rosay,  Libreria  Francesa  Cientifica.  Calle 
de  la  Merced,  634-636 

El  Salvador 
San  Salvador 

Tipografia  “Union”  del  Senor  Antonio  Dutruz 
Mr.  Samuel  Dawson.  10  Avenida  Norte 
Senor  Director  de  la  Imprenta  Nacional  Seccion  Edi¬ 
torial 

Libreria  Universal  del  Senor  Tomas  Murcia 
Casa  Editorial  del  Senor  Arturo  Reyes 
Uruguay 
Montevideo 

Senores  Berreiro  y  Compania.  J.  C.  Gomez,  1450 
Senor  Vazque  Cores.  18  de  Julio,  973 
Senor  J.  J.  Schmit.  18  de  Julio,  880 
Senores  Monteverde  y  Compania.  25  de  Mayo,  499 
Senores  Cormini  Hermanos.  18  de  Julio,  936 
Senor  Francisco  Ibarra.  Rincon,  601 
Venezuela 
Caracas 

Empresa  “El  Cojo” 

Tipografia  “El  Comercio” 

Senor  Manrique  Pecanins 
Imprenta  “Bolivar” 

Senores  Maury  Hermanos 
Libreria  Espanola 

The  sub-committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
permanent  committee  ought  to  be  created  and 
the  scope  of  the  committee  should  be  so  enlarged 
as  to  include  the  Hispanic  nations  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  those  of  America,  under  the  name  of 
The  Committee  on  Library  Co-operation  With 
the  Hispanic  Peoples. 

Such  a  committee  would  serve  as  a  medium 
for  exchange  of  thought  between  libraries  and 
library  organizations  of  the  respective  countries 
and  would  inform  librarians  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  of  the  Hispanic  countries  re¬ 
garding  development  of  publications  in  other 
countries,  new  publishers  and  booksellers,  books 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  respective 
countries,  and  would  serve  as  a  link  between 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  other  organizations  interested. 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  is 
collecting  a  library  about  Roosevelt,  and  would 
be  glad  to  receive  any  material  or  information  re¬ 
garding  material  which  should  belong  to  such  a 
collection.  Address:  R.  W.  C.  'Vail,  Assistant 
Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information, 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  1  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Correlation  of  Library  Science  Courses* 


A  S  lack  of  time  and  funds  prevented  the 
-i^Committee  on  Library  Training  from  exe¬ 
cuting  the  whole  duty  prescribed  it  by  the  by¬ 
laws,  to  ‘"investigate  the  whole  subject  of  library 
schools,”  it  has  concentrated  on  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  standards  for  library  training  classes 
and  summer  schools,  and  on  a  report  on  the 
character  of  instruction  in  cataloging  given  by 
library  schools  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  present 
situation  of  dearth  of  c^talogers.  The  latter 
report  is  summarized  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  purpose  of  this  first  report  is  to  “evalu¬ 
ate  and  to  seek  to  correlate  the  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  offered  in  training  for  library  service 
by  the  various  library  training  classes  and  sum¬ 
mer  schools  of  the  country,  thereby  presenting 
a  uniformity  of  standards  and  a  basis  for  staff 
grading  and  certification  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  library  work.”  The  Committee  was  fur¬ 
ther  impelled  to  undertake  this  evaluation  by  a 
communication  from  the  Library  Workers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  wished  to  see  some  system  estab¬ 
lished  whereby  summer  correspondence  and 
lecture  courses  may  all  be  brought  into  their 
proper  relation  to  a  library  school  degree,  feel¬ 
ing  that  until  the  opportunity  to  take  a  course 
in  library  training  is  open  to  everyone  that  the 
standards  in  the  profession  can  not  be  expected 
materially  to  advance. 

The  Committee  believes  there  is  a  place  in  the 
system  of  library  training  for  thoro,  carefully 
prepared  and  properly  supervised  corres¬ 
pondence  courses  in  certain  branches  of  library 
work,  especially  if  sponsored  by  a  library  school 
and  if  regular  school  credit  could  be  granted  for 
such  work,  and  that  some  of  the  regular  library 
schools  granting  admission  by  examination  might 
well  offer  summer  courses  for  which  the  same 
credit  is  given  as  for  equivalent  courses  in  the 
regular  school,  such  courses,  for  instance,  as  are 
now  open  to  college  graduates  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  Library  School.  The  Committee  is, 
however,  convinced  that  the  library  schools 
should  first  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  evaluating 
the  credit  granted  for  the  various  courses,  as 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  present  practice,  some 
schools  assigning  courses  a  certain  number  of 
credits,  others  a  certain  number  of  periods  and 
others  a  certain  number  of  hours.  A  unit  of 
credit  similar  to  the  “semester  hour”  of  the 
standard  colleges  and  universities  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

*Summary  of  report  of  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Li¬ 
brary  Training,  Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  Chairman;  W.  W. 
Appleton,  Emma  V.  Baldwin,  Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  John 
A.  Lowe,  Margaret  Mann,  Carrie  E.  Scott,  Frank  K. 
Walter. 


The  Sub-Committee  reporting  on  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  training  for  library  service 
given  by  training  classes  and  summer  schools, 
consisting  of  Carrie  E.  Scott  (Chairman)  and 
Frank  K.  Walter,  elucidates  these  differences  by 
a  series  of  definitions  and  parallels. 

Training  Class.  A  library  training  class  is 
one  conducted  by  a  library  for  the  purpose  of 
training  students  in  library  science  for  efficient 
service  in  the  local  library,  and  of  developing 
in  each  individual  desirable  qualifications  for 
general  library  work.  The  technical  courses  are 
presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  local  or¬ 
ganization  and  conditions,  and  the  study  of 
books,  both  general  literature  and  reference,  is 
emphasized.  The  course,  usually  six  months  in 
length  and  preparing  for  the  first  grade  of 
library  service,  is  given  over  for  the  first  half 
to  lectures  and  preparation  of  assigned  work, 
and  for  the  second  to  required  practice  work  in 
various  departments  and  branches  of  the  library. 
The  total  hours  of  work  for  study  and 
practice  should  cover  about  7)^  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  or  about  37)/2  hours  a 
week.  Apprentice  classes,  in  which  individuals 
are  given  instruction  in  the  routine  work  of  the 
library  unaccompanied  by  any  lectures  or  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  basic  principles  of  library  science, 
should  not  rank  with  a  training  class,  and  no 
certificate  should  be  given  for  such  work. 

Summer  Library  Schools,  conducted  by  State 
Library  Commissions  and  a  number  of  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
intensive  courses  in  library  science,  usually  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks,  of  about  forty-two  hours, 
vary  in  the  scope  of  the  courses  given  with  the 
purpose  of  the  institution  giving  them.  Several 
universities  and  colleges  offer  general  element¬ 
ary  courses,  covering  the  whole  field  of  library 
science,  while  in  others,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  made  by  Henry  N.  Sanborn  in  1920,  “the 
aim  is  not  so  much  a  general  birds-eye  view  of 
the  field  as  training  in  one  division  of  library 
science.” 

In  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements,  the 
minimum  educational  requirement  for  both  the 
training  class  and  summer  school  should  be  a 
complete  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent. 
Since  emphasis  in  the  majority  of  summer 
schools  is  placed  on  improving  the  work  of 
those  already  in  the  service,  a  paid  position  as 
librarian  or  assistant  or  a  definite  written  ap¬ 
pointment  should  be  an  entrance  requirement. 
Some  university  and  college  classes  require  col¬ 
lege  degrees  or  credit  for  at  least  one  year’s 
college  work.  Most  libraries  require  an  en- 
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trance  examination  for  their  training  classes. 
Miss  Welles  in  a  paper  read  before  the  library 
training  section  in  the  1917  A.  L.  A.  conference 
at  Louisville  recommended  college  entrance 
examinations  as  a  fair  basis,  if  adapted  to  local 
high  school  standards,  with  technical  questions 
omitted.  One  paper  of  one  hundred  points, 
forty  on  literature,  thirty  on  history  and  thirty 
on  general  information  would  be  an  adequate 
test,  and  a  “personality  mark”  should  count 
fifty  per  cent  toward  an  entrance  credit.  In  the 
absence  of  entrance  examinations  to  summer 
schools,  there  should  also  be  a  personality  mark 
and  an  informational  test,  credit  for  which 
should  be  counted  with  the  general  average. 

For  both  training  classes  and  summer  school 
the  major  courses  in  library  technique  require 
instructors  with  library  training  from  accredited 
library  schools.  One  instructor  for  every  eight 
to  twelve  students  is  about  the  average  in  the 
summer  schools.  The  Sub-Committee  recom¬ 
mends  as  the  essential  courses  to  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  both  training  class  and  sum¬ 
mer  school,  and  the  minimum  hours  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  each:  Cataloging,  not  less  than  20 
hours;  Classification,  12  hours;  Order  work  and 
Trade  Bibliography,  5  hours;  Loan  Work,  5 
hours  in  training  class,  2  hours  in  summer 
school;  Shelf -Listing,  2  hours;  Accession,  2 
hours;  Book  Numbers,  1  hour;  Mechanical  Pre¬ 
paration  for  Shelves,  1  hour;  Reference  Work, 
12  hours;  Children’s  Work,  including  juvenile 
Book  Selection,  10  hours;  Administration,  at 
least  eight  lectures,  with  subject  matter  more 
general  for  summer  school  students  than  for 
those  in  training  class,  where  the  organization 
and  scope  of  the  local  library  will  naturally 
receive  more  emphasis;  and  adult  Book  Selec¬ 
tion,  at  least  ten  hours  in  summer  school,  and 
one  lecture  period  a  week  thruout  the  six  months 
of  the  training  class. 

The  training  class  also  has  the  advantage  of 
cultural  courses,  such  as  sociology  seminars  and 
the  study  of  current  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
which  cannot  be  given  in  the  restricted  time  of 
a  summer  school.  The  summer  school  student, 
consequently,  should  be  required  to  complete 
a  year’s  course  in  reading,  including  standard 
books  in  general  literature,  fiction,  history,  so¬ 
ciology  and  current  literature,  and  based  on 
some  officially  recommended  course,  after  he  has 
taken  the  summer  course,  and  to  be  examined  on 
this  course  of  reading  before  he  is  granted  a 
certificate  from  the  summer  school. 

System  of  Grading.  A  uniform  system  of  grad¬ 
ing  should  be  followed,  in  order  to  get  uniform 
standards  established.  The  following  scheme  for 
grading  manuscripts  and  making  out  averages  is 
suggested  as  a  basis  for  discussion:  A  or  E,  95- 


100;  B  or  G  plus,  90-94;  C  or  G,  85-89;  D  or 
F,  80-84;  P,  75-79;  Failure,  below  75.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  general  average,  in  order  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  value  of  the  short  and  long  courses  the 
course  of  study  should  be  divided  into  three 
units,  each  worth  300.  Averages  should  be 
made  for  each  group  and  the  general  average 
obtained  by  adding  these  three  averages  and 
dividing  hy  three.  The  relative  value  of  the 
different  courses  is  suggested  as  follows:  Unit 
I:  Cataloging,  100%;  Classification,  100%; 
Trade  Bibliography  and  Order,  50%;  Binding 
and  Mending,  25%;  Shelf-listing,  25%;  average, 
300%.  Unit  2:  Reference,  100%;  Children’s 
Work,  75%;  Administration,  75%;  Loan,  25%; 
Poster,  25%;  average,  300%.  Unit  3:  Fiction, 
100%;  General  Book  Selection,  100%;  Current 
Events,  100%;  average,  300%;  general  average, 
100%.  Any  number  of  courses  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  unit  provided  the  sum  of  per¬ 
centages  is  not  more  than  300. 

College  Credits.  For  the  general  course  in 
training  class  and  summer  school  a  college  or 
university  should  give  at  least  three  hours  credit. 
Practice  varies  in  middle-western  colleges,  as 
Butler  College  and  Oberlin  College  give  three 
hours’  credit,  while  Miami  University  gives  five 
hours. 

Practice  Work.  For  the  training  class  Miss 
Welles  recommends  fifty  per  cent  practice  and 
fifty  class  work  and  study.  In  the  summer  school, 
if  the  student  is  inexperienced  a  month’s  prac¬ 
tice  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  librarian 
should  be  required. 

School  Library  Control  in  Michigan 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

Referring  to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  Journal  of  May  15, 1921,  page  442,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  that  neither  the  State  Library  nor 
the  State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  have 
had  any  control  of  school  libraries  in  this  state. 
The  penal  fine  money  is  devoted  to  the  school 
library  fund  apportioned  to  schools  maintaining 
libraries  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census.  The 
school  board  of  each  school  district  purchases 
books  for  the  school  library  from  a  preferred 
list  selected  by  the  State  Librarian  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  county 
commissioner  of  schools  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  with  the  teacher  and  the  school  board 
in  the  selection  of  the  books  from  the  preferred 
list. 

The  state  library  has  charge  of  the  traveling 
libraries  which  are  sent  to  schools  or  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions;  this,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  school  libraries. 

Mary  C.  Spencer,  State  Librarian. 


“The  Catalog  Situation”* 


WHY  are  not  more  catalogers  available? 

What  qualities  are  required  in  catalogers 
which  are  not  supplied?  Do  the  graduates  of 
library  schools  adequately  meet  the  needs?  Are 
catalog  departments  so  organized  as  to  give 
catalogers  independent  work?  Do  catalogers 
give  any  time  to  other  branches  of  library  work? 
Is  routine  work  actually  confined  to  clerical 
workers  or  are  trained  catalogers  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  to  details  of  typing,  etc.?  Letters  cover¬ 
ing  these  points  were  sent  hy  the  A.  L.  A.  Sub- 
Cormnittee  on  the  Training  of  Catalogers  to 
six  college  libraries,  two  special  libraries,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
seven  large  public  libraries,  and  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota  Library 
Commissions,  who  sent  in  reports  from  the  li¬ 
braries  of  these  two  states. 

Answers  to  the  letters  have  cast  much  light 
on  the  four  factors  selected  by  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  as  contributing  to  and  influencing  cata¬ 
loging:  (1)  Selection  of  students  who  enter  the 
library  schools;  (2)  Methods  of  instruction  in 
library  schools;  (3)  Attitude  of  librarians  to¬ 
wards  the  subject  and  towards  their  catalogers; 
(4)  Attitude  of  the  profession  towards  the 
subject. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  lay 
too  much  stress  in  the  selection  of  library 
school  students  on  their  “personal  charm,”  or 
ability  to  meet  the  public  generally,  and 
what  the  Sub-Committee  calls  “the  mouse  type” 
is  thought  best  fitted  for  work  in  the  cataloging 
department  where  little  or  no  contact  with  the 
public  is  necessary. 

But  if  this  type  has  come  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  catalog  type  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
expansion  of  the  subject.  A  cataloger  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  put  into  certain  catalog  depart¬ 
ments  could  bring  new  life  into  the  whole  li¬ 
brary  and  probably  cut  the  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Since  library  work,  combining  the  de¬ 
mand  for  business  and  scholarly  attainments,  re¬ 
quires  a  combination  of  talents  often  difficult  to 
find  in  one  individual,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
those  who  select  persons  to  enter  the  profession 
should  study  the  demands  as  well  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  research  and  bibliographical  side 
of  library  work  should  be  given  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  is  given  to  the  social  or  public 
side.  It  should  receive  its  proper  emphasis  and 
be  so  presented  to  prospective  librarians  as  to 
give  it  its  true  value  in  the  library  scheme. 

*  Summary  of  report  of  A.  L.  A.  Sub-Committee  on 
the  Training  of  Catalogers,  Margaret  Mann,  chairman. 


The  Sub-Committee  suggests  that  a  pamphlet 
should  be  prepared  with  this  in  mind,  showing 
what  cataloging  really  is:  its  administrative 
bearing  on  the  library  scheme,  its  relation  to 
research  and  its  interest  as  a  profession,  but 
omitting  as  far  as  possible  the  mechanical  meth¬ 
ods  of  constructing  a  catalog.  The  library  schools 
could  give  this  pamphlet  to  prospective  students. 

“There  is  a  tendency  in  library  schools  to 
tie  up  all  questions  of  the  detail  of  form,  ac¬ 
curacy,  neatness,  narrowness,  legibility,  style, 
orthography  and  punctuation  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  cataloging.”  This  method  of  teaching, 
however,  is  likely  to  result  in  an  abiding  dis¬ 
like  for  cataloging  on  the  part  of  students  who 
have  executive  ability  but  are  unwilling  to  spend 
time  and  effort  on  mastering  so  much  detail. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  large  majority  of  li¬ 
brary  school  graduates  who  do  take  up  catalog¬ 
ing  are  well  grounded  in  this  technique,  but  are 
also  often  lacking  in  the  ability  to  discard  iron¬ 
clad  rules  when  necessary  and  to  apply  reason 
to  a  case  not  covered  by  rules;  also  that  the 
manufacture  of  technically  perfect  catalog  cards 
looms  larger  before  them  than  the  problem  of 
getting  the  books  before  tfie  reader  in  their  true 
significance.  Since  much  library  school  instruc¬ 
tion  lays  heavier  stress  on  the  author  side  than 
the  subject  side  of  cataloging,  graduates  are 
not  altogether  to  blame  for  their  frequent  in¬ 
ability  to  grasp  the  problems  of  subject  head¬ 
ings.  It  is  more  important  for  them  to  know 
this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  probably  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  users  of  a  catalog  are  in 
search  of  information  from  the  subject  side 
rather  than  from  the  author  side. 

The  teaching  and  drill  of  technique  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  cataloging  exclusively  by  bringing 
it  into  relation  with  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 
Tests  of  accuracy,  neatness,  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  etc.,  can  be  given  which  will  soon  disclose 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  student  in  these 
particulars,  without  making  the  test  an  exercise 
in  writing  catalog  cards.  Such  details  are  as 
essential  in  the  preparation  of  any  other  manu¬ 
script  or  copy,  and  might  equally  as  well  be 
linked  up  with  reference  work,  bibliography  or 
the  course  in  library  printing.  In  this  way 
more  time  can  be  given  to  the  larger  and 
broader  considerations  of  the  subject.  Catalogers’ 
time  need  not  be  wasted  in  doing  the  work 
which  a  typist  can  do,  and  they  can  study  the 
demands  made  upon  the  special  library  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  so  master  the 
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books  making  up  the  collection  as  to  make 
available  all  the  information  they  contain. 

The  variety  of  the  demands  made  on  the  cata- 
loger  in  the  large  and  small  libraries  would 
make  it  seem  wise  for  the  library  school  to 
offer  an  advanced  elective  course  in  cataloging. 
By  offering  advanced  work  and  by  segregating 
the  unnecessary  detail  fromi  the  elementary 
course  there  would  be  opportunity  for  more 
emphasis  on  subject  headings,  reference  books 
and  actual  cataloging  experience. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  would  go  to  show  that  the  work  of 
catalogers  is  appreciated  in  most  libraries,  and 
that  there  is  an  effort  made  to  give  catalogers 
every  consideration,  tho  it  is  also  probably  true 
that  they  are  underpaid  except  in  instances 
where  they  combine  a  certain  amount  of  exe¬ 
cutive  ability  with  their  special  subject. 

Most  libraries,  even  those  of  medium  size,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  work  is  so  organized  that  cata¬ 
logers  are  relieved  of  minor  details. 

The  catalogers’  intensive  knowledge  of  all 
material  that  enters  the  library  is  not  used 
in  other  departments  of  the  library  as  much  as 
it  might  and  should  be.  But  Yale  reports  that 
“the  catalogers  do  assist  at  the  Reference  Desk, 
answer  questions  which  come  thru  the  mail,  in 
the  subjects  which  tftey  are  handling,  assist  in 
the  arrangement  of  exhibitions,  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  order  department  to  books  needed, 
etc.”  If  libraries  would  find  it  possible  so  to 
arrange  the  staff  as  to  make  an  interchange  of 
work  between  departments,  there  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  an  improvement  in  all  branches. 
Under  prevailing  conditions  there  is  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  personal  distinction  in  catalog¬ 
ing  work,  as  the  work  of  the  individual  cata- 
loger  is  anonymous.  Some  library  administra¬ 
tors,  influenced  by  their  trustees,  are  frequently 
apt  to  consider  the  expense  of  cataloging  with¬ 
out  also  taking  into  consideration  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  all  other  branches  of  library  work  on 
the  catalog,  and  without  realizing  that  cata¬ 
logers  are  creating  an  instrument  which  is  to 
last  as  long  as  the  library  lasts,  which  shows 
the  results  of  the  analytical  tests  of  books  and 
without  which  the  reference  assistants  could  not 
fulfill  their  part  of  the  service  which  they  are 
supposed  to  give. 

The  attitude  of  the  profession  towards  the 
subject  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fault  of  the 
catalogers  themselves.  The  profession  in  general 
wants  results  without  too  much  discussion 
of  the  methods  employed  to  obtain  these  results. 
Little  is  gained  by  such  discussion,  and  much 
may  be  lost.  It  has  already  furnished  a  target 


for  some  writers  in  and  out  of  the  library  pro¬ 
fession  who  regard  catalogs  and  catalogers  as 
fair  game,  and  it  is  likely  to  create  an  entirely 
false  impression  of  the  really  solid  and  valuable 
work  of  the  cataloger.  “So  much  attention  has 
been  focused  upon  minor,  tho  important,  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  cataloger  that  few  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  real  significance  and  reward  of  this 
work.” 

So  the  Sub-Committee  further  suggests: 

That  librarians  study  the  organization  of  the 
library  with  a  view  to  greater  opportunities  for 
catalogers  to  develop  and  use  the  information 
they  have  to  give.  Assistants  can  derive  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  from  their  work  without  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  head  of  the  institution. 

That  the  members  of  the  library  profession 
inform  themselves  about  the  subject  of  catalog¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  estimate  it  from  its  results 
rather  than  from  its  methods. 

Recruiting  for  Library  Service* 

HE  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Recruiting  for 
Library  Service,  appointed  by  President 
Tyler  November  24,  1920,  has  concentrated  its 
efforts  on  the  presentation  of  library  work  as  a 
desirable  vocation  to  the  undergraduates  of 
American  colleges  and  universities.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  high  school  students,  as  the 
Committee  considered  such  recruiting  as  more 
within  the  province  of  local  libraries  and  library 
associations. 

In  January  the  committee,  thru  Headquarters 
office,  circularized  two  hundred  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  librarians  with  letters  containing  three 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  librarian  might  pre¬ 
sent  librarianship  as  a  calling  to  undergrad¬ 
uates:  attractively  written  articles  in  student 
publications;  talks  by  convincing  speakers,  such 
as  the  librarian  of  the  college  or  an  alumnus 
who  is  a  librarian,  to  student  assemblies:  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  students  who  seem  adapted 
to  library  work.  Vocational  advisors  in  the  same 
institutions  were  also  sent  letters,  while  the  A. 
L.  A.  headquarters  provided  them  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  literature  free  or  at  cost. 
Approximately  three  thousand  copies  of  “Books 
and  a  Vocation,”  published  by  the  Association 
of  ' American  Library  Schools,  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  to  date. 

•  Funds  are  lacking  to  make  more  publications 
of  this  kind  entirely  free  for  distribution  by  vo¬ 
cational  advisors  and  from  the  desks  of  college 
libraries  thruout  the  country,  but  it  is  expected 

*  Summary  of  report  of  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Re 
cruiting  for  library  Service,  Judson  T.  Jennings, 
chairman. 
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that  literature  can  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  loaned  at  least  to  interested  students. 

Letters  have  also  been  sent  to  a  selected  list 
of  writers  on  vocational  subjects  and  to  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  associations,  assuming  their  in¬ 
terest  in  librarianship  as  a  profession,  stating 
the  need  for  educated,  trained  and  experienced 
workers,  and  referring  the  writers  to  the  local 
librarians,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the  letter  was 
sent,  for  further  information.  The  letters  to  as¬ 
sociations  asked  that  a  definite  place  on  their 
program  be  provided  for  the  presentation  of  li¬ 
brary  work  as  a  desirable  vocation. 

A  feature  not  yet  developed  but  likely  to 
bring  results  is  the  preparation  of  articles  on 
library  work  for  periodicals  and  magazines. 

Headquarters  circularized  the  college  pajiers, 
sending  material  which  could  be  used  editorially 
or  as  a  news  story,  and  individual  requests  for 
information  by  editors  personally  interested  or 
follow-up  ‘‘interviews”  with  the  college  librar¬ 
ian  showed  that  some  impression  had  been  made. 

Committees  were  appointed  by  the  following 
schools: 

Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta,  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pub¬ 


lic  Library,  Chautauqua  School  for  Librarians, 
Library  School  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Library  School  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
New  York  State  Library  School,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  School,  University  of  Illinois 
Library  School,  University  of  Washington  Li¬ 
brary  School,  Library  School  of  The  New  York 
Public  Library. 

In  the  last-named  school  the  work  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Alumni  Council,  which  consists  of 
a  representative  of  each  class  which  has  been 
enrolled  in  the  school,  and  already  has  machin¬ 
ery  set  up  for  carrying  out  thru  Regional  Chair¬ 
men  such  plans  as  fit  in  with  the  work  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee.  An  attractive  poster,  the 
expense  of  which  was  met  by  the  school,  was 
prepared  to  be  sent  out  for  posting  on  school 
and  college  bulletin  boards.  Information  on 
salaries  to  be  expected  by  library  workers  with 
one  or  two  years’  training  in  library  schools  was 
compiled  by  Ernest  J.  Reece  (Library  Journal, 
May  15)  to  enable  advisors  and  vocation  di¬ 
rectors  to  answer  with  confidence  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing  of  the  objections  raised  by 
students  against  taking  up  library  work  as  a 
career. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  LIBR.VRY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN;  WARREN  AND  WET- 
MORE,  NEW  YORK,  ARGHITECTS.  THE  CORNER  STONE  WAS  LAID  ON  JULY  27tH  BY 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER  .  ,  : 


A.  L*  A. 


Presidents  1876-1903 


These  portraits  of  the  presidents  of  the  A.  L.  Top  Row,  Left  to  Right:  Justin  Winsor,  1876- 
A.  from  1876  to  1903  were  collected  by  Mrs.  85;  William  Frederick  Poole,  1885-87;  Charles 
Henry  J.  Carr.  Ammi  Cutter,  1887-89. 
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Second  Row,  Frederick  Morgan  Crunden,  1889- 
90;  Samuel  Swett  Green,  1891;  William  Isaac 
Fletcher,  1891-92;  Melvil  Dewey,  1892-93. 

Third  Row:  Josephus  Nelson  Lamed,  1893- 
94;  Henry  Munson  Utley,  1894-95;  John  Cotton 
Dana,  1895-96. 


Fourth  Row:  William  Howard  Brett,  1896-97; 
Herbert  Putnam,  1898;  William  Coolidge  Lane, 
1898-99;  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  1899-1900. 

Fifth  Row:  Henry  James  Carr,  1900-01;  John 
Shaw  Billings,  1901-02;  James  Kendall  Hosmer, 
1902-03. 


The  New  Abridged  Decimal  Classification* 


^Ij^HERE  has  been  a  great  increase  in  recent 
years  in  the  number  of  small  libraries  in  this 
country,  caused  by  the  normal  development  of 
public  libraries  and  the  growth  of  school  and 
special  libraries.  There  has  been  at  the  same 
time  an  inevitable  increase  in  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  full  tables  of  the  Decimal  Classification. 
Both  the  earlier  abridged  editions  were  too  old 
to  make  provision  for  the  newer  topics  which 
form  a  large  part  of  the  present  day  library,  so 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  Abridgment  is  wel¬ 
come. 

The  Explanation  has  in  the  main  been  brought 
up  to  date.  “Name  catalog,”  a  survival  of  the 
old  days  of  separate  author  and  subject  lists,  has 
been  retained  however  when  “catalog”  would  be 
better.  The  section  on  book  numbers  admits  that 
many  librarians  no  longer  consider  them 
necessary  but  their  use  is  assumed  thruout.  Un¬ 
der  Fiction,  p.  11,  for  example,  we  read  “Omit 
the  class  number  entirely  and  use  merely  the 
book  number.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  book 
numbers  are  abandoned  they  are  usually  dropped 
first  of  all  from  fiction.  Under  “Sizes  on 
shelves,”  p.  5,  the  symbol  for  over-size  is  to  be 
prefixed  to  the  book  number,  tho  even  when  book 
numbers  are  used  many  librarians  prefer  to  pre¬ 
fix  the  size  symbol  to  the  class  number. 

The  present  work,  imlike  the  earlier  editions, 
is  not  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  full  tables 
but  a  simplification  as  well.  One  has  only  to 
compare,  for  instance,  the  sections  on  570, 
biology,  in  the  two  cases  to  see  how  much  clearer 
the  new  edition  is,  especially  to  the  untrained 
and  inexperienced  classifier.  Some  of  the  new 
notes,  like  the  one  under  900,  history,  are  so 
helpful  that  one  wishes  there  were  more  of  them. 

What  might  be  called  “synonymous  numbers” 
have  in  general  been  helpfully  treated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  under  214,  Providence,  the  note  “See  231 
for  Christian  view”  is  enlightening.  There  have 
been  retained  from  the  full  tables,  however, 
many  references  that  simply  send  the  classifier 
from  one  heading  to  another,  with  no  explana¬ 
tion.  For  example,  under  391,  one  reads,  “See 
646  Clothing,”  and  under  646  “See  also  391 

*Dewey,  Melvil.  Abridged  Decimal  Classification  and 
Relativ  Index.  .  .  Ed.  3  Revised.  Forest  Press, 
Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.,  1921. 


Costume  and  care  of  the  person.”  (One  wonders 
incidentally  why  “See”  in  one  place  and  “See 
also”  in  another. )  The  novice  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  puzzled  as  helped  by  this  and  would  still 
be  in  doubt  as  to  which  number  should  be  given 
to  a  book  discussing,  let  us  say,  the  principles 
of  artistic  dress;  nor  in  this  case  would  the  index 
help  him  out.  There  are  too  many  references  of 
this  sort  which  explain  nothing  and  are  clear 
only  to  the  experienced  classifier.  The  direc¬ 
tions  under  390  would  seem  to  be  adequate  for 
books  on  modern  customs,  but  every  beginner 
is  puzzled  to  know  where  to  class  material  on 
the  daily  life  of  ancient  people;  e.  g.  the  Greeks 
or  Romans,  and  nowhere  in  the  book  could  he 
find  any  help. 

Under  individual  biography  the  use  of  the 
number  92  is  advised  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  shorter  and  more  frequently  used  B. 

As  this  abridgment  is  intended  especially  for 
small  libraries  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  elaborate  “Table  for  school  and  college  pub¬ 
lications”  should  be  retained,  as  it  is  seldom 
used  even  in  large  libraries.  There  are  very  few 
small  libraries  that  would  have  enough  material 
on  the  geology  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa  to 
warrant  printing  the  geographical  subdivisions 
under  these  heads.  In  general,  however,  the 
large  garment  has  been  cut  down  intelligently  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  smaller  stature. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  nowhere  a  suggestion 
of  the  possibility  of  an  alphabetic  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  numerical  arrangement.  Most  small 
libraries  would  find  their  material  on  American 
geology  more  useful  if  arranged  alphabetically 
by  states  rather  than  by  the  groups  given  in  the 
tables.  It  would  have  been  well  too  to  suggest 
various  alternatives  in  literature;  such  as  com¬ 
bining  814  and  818,  824  and  828,  etc.  instead 
of  keeping  the  separate  group  of  miscellany. 
In  an  open  shelf  library  this  facilitates  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  works  of  a  prose  writer.  Many  librar¬ 
ies  too  would  like  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
arranging  all  poetry  written  in  English  in  one 
alphabet,  and  all  plays  in  another,  regardless  of 
whether  the  author  was  born  in  Australia, 
Canada,  England,  or  the  United  States.  This 
arrangement  has  as  many  advantages  for  poetry 
and  plays  as  for  fiction. 
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The  index  shows  a  gratifying  number  of  new 
topics,  tho  X-rays  and  Women’s  Clubs  are  miss¬ 
ing  here  as  they  are  from  the  index  to  the  full 
tables.  In  a  work  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
much  used  in  school  libraries,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  entries  under  Montessori  method  and 
Gary  system. 


The  new  work  contains  not  quite  so  many 
pages  as  the  former  editions,  but  this  is  due  to 
economy  in  printing,  as  there  is  an  increased 
number  of  entries,  especially  in  the  index. 
Legibility  has  in  no  case  been  sacrificed  and  the 
book  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  easy  to  consult. 

Mary  L.  Sutliff. 


Library  Service  for  Schools* 


ONE  of  the  difficulties  which  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  proper  development  of  school 
libraries,  has  been  the  task  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  them  before  the  people  who 
should  be  most  interested.  The  library  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  educational  associations  are  attended 
by  librarians.  Discussions  of  school  libraries 
appear  in  the  library  periodicals,  and  are  read 
by  librarians.  The  fact  that  teachers  fail  to 
“co-operate”  causes  the  school  librarians  to 
wring  their  hands  and  almost  to  despair  of  being 
able  to  attain  the  ideals  they  have  set  for  them¬ 
selves.  No  doubt  teachers  would  gladly  co¬ 
operate  if  they  understood  what  librarians  are 
trying  to  do,  or  if  they  knew  how  much  help 
they  could  receive  not  only  from  the  school  li¬ 
brary,  but  from  the  local  public  library  and  the 
state  library. 

A  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
is  a  manual  for  teachers  and  librarians  on  the 
library  service  which  the  state  is  able  to  render 
to  the  schools.  Prepared  by  librarians  and  edu¬ 
cators  of  experience,  it  not  only  sets  forth  clear¬ 
ly  and  in  untechnical  terms  the  library  resources 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  discusses 
school  library  problems  and  devotes  two-thirds 
of  its  eighty  pages  to  information  which  is  of 
vaL.e  to  teachers  and  school  librarians  thruout 
the  country.  Without  going  deeply  into  the 
technical  side  of  the  work,  enough  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  catalog  and  the  classification  to 
show  their  use. 

The  major  part  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted  to 
the  selection  of  books  for  the  school  library, 
and  to  an  outline  for  teaching  the  use  of  the 
library.  Several  excellent  annotated  book  lists 
are  given,  covering  both  general  reference  ma¬ 
terial  and  magazines,  as  well  as  books  and  mag¬ 

*Library  service  for  schools,  a  manual  for  teachers 
and  librarians,  to  be  kept  in  the  school  or  library.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Martha  C.  Pritchard,  former  librarian  State 
Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  Florence  E. 
Damon,  librarian  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.;  E.  Louise  Jones,  field  secretary  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Libraries,  Department  of  Education; 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  supervisor  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Education. 


azines  on  education.  Brief  bibliographies  at  the 
ends  of  chapters  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
Bulletin  for  general  use. 

The  authors  have  taken  a  distinctly  advanced 
point  of  view  in  their  treatment  of  the  school 
library.  Almost  all  the  printed  matter  of  re¬ 
cent  years  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  li¬ 
brary  and  the  school,  has  practically  ignored 
the  elementary  school  and  confined  discussion 
to  the  problems  of  the  high  school.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  school  systems  giving  library  instruc¬ 
tion  at  all,  give  it  in  the  high  school,  neglecting 
entirely  the  grades  where  all  the  children  could 
be  reached,  because  all  of  tbe  children  pass  thru 
the  grades  and  only  a  small  minority  of  them 
thru  the  high  school.  The  outline  given  here  for 
the  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  gives 
quite  as  much  attention  to  the  grades  as  to  the 
high  school.  The  importance  of  library  work 
in  the  grades  will  be  recognized  more  and  more 
in  the  future.  The  work  of  the  high  school  li¬ 
brary  will  be  greatly  simplified  when  the  school 
library  is  unified  and  the  instruction  is  carried 
on  from  the  first  grade  under  the  supervision  of  a 
trained  librarian  who  will  be  the  school  librarian 
instead  of  the  librarian  of  the  high  school.  This 
Bulletin  points  the  way  to  an  excellent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school  library,  and  might  well  be 
used  as  a  manual  in  other  states.  Massachusetts, 
which  has  long  held  the  standard  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  of  “a  public  library  in  every  town” 
once  more  sets  an  example  which  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  profit  in  many  states  which  are  now 
doing  little  or  nothing  to  promote  school  li¬ 
brary  interests. 

Sabra  W.  Vought. 
FOR  SALE 

The  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  has  for  sale  several  bound 
volumes  and  odd  numbers  of  the  Century', 
Forum,  Harpers,  Open  Court,  Popular  Science 
Mon'hly,  Scribner  s,  and  Dial. 

For  prices  and  other  particulars  write  to  the 
librarian. 
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ONE  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
Swampscott  conference  was  the  presence  of 
Melvil  Dewey,  unusual  at  recent  conferences,  as 
a  representative  of  the  founders,  and  he  was 
decorated  hy  Mrs.  Carr  with  the  gold  ribbon 
which  is  meant  to  celebrate  attendance  at 
twenty-five  A.  L.  A.  conferences.  We  were  in 
error  in  speaking  recently  of  Mrs.  Dewey  as 
the  only  woman  survivor  from  the  1876  meeting, 
and  the  Swampscott  conference  did  itself  honor 
in  sending  its  greetings  and  appreciation  to 
Miss  Mathew'S,  stfll  a  resident  of  Lynn  tho  for 
some  years  past  retired  from  the  active  world 
by  serious  and  sad  illness.  The  conference  also 
sent  its  sympathy  to  John  G.  Moulton,  in  well 
deserved  tribute  to  one  who  had  done  great 
service  to  the  library  profession  by  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  Massachusetts,  who  had  done  more  than 
his  bit  in  A.  L.  A.  war  work  abroad,  who  had 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  choice  of 
Swampscott  for  a  meeting  place,  and  who  in 
every  way  had  earned  the  respect  and  affection 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  friends  who  were  sad¬ 
dened  a  few  days  later  by  the  word  of  his  un¬ 
timely  death. 

HE  report  of  Dr.  Raney  on  book  buying  pre¬ 
printed  for  the  Swampscott  conference  and 
reprinted  on  another  page,  was  especially  in¬ 
teresting  for  its  summary  of  the  previous  history 
of  his  committee  and  its  predecessor  which 
fought  out  with  the  American  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  battle  over  library  discounts.  It  was 
a  serious  disappointment  to  librarians  that  the 
estimate  was  not  confirmed  which  gave  eight 
per  cent  as  the  actual  increase  of  cost  to  libra¬ 
ries  when  the  net  price  system  came  into  vogue, 
and  this  necessarily  led  to  sharp  contest  in 
defence  of  library  interests.  The  cost  of  mar¬ 
keting  books,  whether  by  publisher,  importer  or 
retailer,  is  so  great,  as  librarians  have  reason 
to  know  from  their  own  costs  of  housing  and 
circulation,  that  the  economical  method  in  the 
case  of  imported  books  is  to  cut  out  the  middle¬ 
man  or  men  and  import  direct  from  London,  as 
the  Committee  advises.  Under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  exchange  this  is  especially  econom¬ 
ical.  The  reaction  is,  however,  not  to  be  over¬ 


looked,  that  the  loss  of  library  purchases  from 
the  American  market  may  make  it  impracticable 
to  import  the  small  editions  of  those  books 
which  are  of  professional  rather  than  popular 
sale,  thus  withdrawing  many  books  from  Amer¬ 
ican  attention.  It  is  these  “overhead  costs” 
which  Dr.  Raney  overlooks  in  reiterating  in  the 
discussions  at  Swampscott  his  formula  of  ‘TOO 
Per  Cent  Profit  Plus”  and  challenging  our  state¬ 
ment  that  between  thirty  and  forty  cents  to  the 
shilling  is  a  fair  advertised  price.  This  takes 
into  account  the  discount  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
tail  bookseller  to  keep  stock  and  do  business,  as 
well  as  library  discounts  and  when  these  are 
deducted  and  actual  overhead  costs  to  the  im¬ 
porter  reckoned  there  is  no  such  thing  as  100 
per  cent  profit,  unless  it  be  on  the  few  copies 
the  importer  himself  sells  at  advertised  retail 
price.  Thruout  the  discussions  on  the  pricing 
of  books  such  facts  should  not  be  ignored,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  classes  interested  in 
the  distribution  of  books  may  recognize  their 
common  aim,  as  illustrated  in  the  welcome  given 
by  vote  of  the  A.  L.  A.  to  the  recently  organized 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

HE  Fordney  Tariff  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House,  but  is  likely  to  receive  extensive 
modification  in  the  Senate,  changes  the  tariff  on 
books  to  twenty  per  cent,  removes  old  books  and 
books  in  foreign  languages  from  the  free  list 
and  makes  American  prices  instead  of  foreign 
costs  the  basis  of  valuation.  The  changes  in 
valuation  and  duties  do  not  affect  libraries,  tho 
they  emphasize  the  difference  between  costs  and 
prices  to  libraries  and  those  to  the  book-trade 
and  individual  purchasers.  But  libraries  are 
seriously  involved  in  the  proposal  to  make  old 
and  foreign  books  dutiable  because  they  must 
provide  the  necessary  documents  for  free  entry 
in  these  cases  as  well  as  with  respect  to  English 
books.  This  would  be  a  serious  burden.  More¬ 
over,  the  new  rule  would  prevent  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  collections  of  old  and  rare  books  for 
American  sale  and  thus  limit  the  opportunity 
of  libraries  to  make  purchases.  The  A.  L.  A. 
committee  should  take  prompt  steps  to  make  its 
voice  heard  in  protest. 
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An  interesting  question  of  library  policy  is 
on  trial  before  the  public  opinion  of  Brook¬ 
line.  The  trustees  of  the  Brookline  library  de¬ 
clined  to  purchase  Professor  Chafee’s  “Free¬ 
dom  of  Speech”  or  to  receive  it  as  a  gift,  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  it  had  made  mis-state¬ 
ments  in  respect  to  a  contemporary  trial  which 
the  author  had  failed  to  correct  when  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  them,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  book  had  been  impeached  in  a  petition  of 
eminent  lawyers  who  had  asked  the  Harvard 
Overseers  to  discipline  the  Professor.  Professor 
Chafee  had  replied  that  he  had  corrected  errors 
called  to  his  notice,  and  as  a  result  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Harvard 
Board  of  Overseers,  the  Board  has  declined  to 
take  the  desired  action  and  has  given  the  peti¬ 
tioners  “leave  to  withdraw.”  The  question 
whether  a  particular  book  or  periodical  should 
be  included  in  a  library  is  one  for  the  local 
board  to  determine;  but  an  appeal  to  local  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  from  such  a  decision  is  properly  in 
order,  altho  it  is  some  times  difficult  to  get  a 
fair  poll  of  public  opinion  in  such  a  matter. 
When  Henry  Ford’s  Dearborn  Independent  was 
excluded  from  the  Lynn  library  because  of  its 
anti- Jewish  propagandism  its  editor  made  a 
violent  attack  upon  the  librarian  which  was  not 
at  all  in  order.  As  a  complement  of  free  speech 


and  free  press,  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of 
responsible  officials  and  local  boards  should  be 
equally  respected. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

N  extraordinary  tempest  In  Seattle  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  three  women  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  library  board  who  alleged  that  their 
ideals  “cannot  be  comprehended  by  a  majority” 
of  the  four  men  members,  has  been  quelled  by 
a  firm  letter  from  the  Mayor  supporting  the 
majority  and  removing  the  minority,  who  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  would  be  no  compromise 
with  the  majority.  The  storm  center  was  an 
“aggrieved  and  discharged”  employee  who 
seemed  to  have  been  removed  for  eause,  and  an 
investigation  by  the  Municipal  League  sup¬ 
ported  the  majority  in  its  action  while  a  Civic 
Betterment  League,  which  the  women  claim  to 
represent,  was  said  to  be  ereated  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Mayor  pointed  out  that  the  majority 
of  the  board  must  rule  and  that  those  who  took 
individual  rather  than  institutional  views  must 
give  way.  The  defiant  ladies  are  therefore  to 
be  replaced,  the  library  board  and  the  librarian, 
who  was  also  attacked,  have  been  vindicated, 
and  for  the  time  being  “order  reigns  in  War¬ 
saw”  altho  the  disputants  are  still  on  the  war¬ 
path. 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

FFICERS  elected  for  the  Convention  year 
1920-1921  are:  President,  Azariah  S.  Root, 
librarian  of  Oberlin  College;  first  vice-president, 
Samuel  H.  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids;  second  vice- 
president,  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  librarian  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Executive 
Board,  Gratia  Countryman,  Carl  B.  Roden, 
George  S.  Godard  and  H.  H.  B.  Meyer. 

Agricultural  Libraries  Section 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Li¬ 
braries  Section  was  held  on  the  evening  of  June 
21st  with  Malcolm  G.  Wyer  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  the  chair.  There  were  twenty- 
seven  persons  present.  Before  proceeding  to  the 
regular  program  H.  W.  Wilson  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  the  problem  of  financing 
the  Agricultural  Index  which  he  stated  was  not 
paying  expenses.  After  some  discussion,  the 
chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  meet  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem. 


Eunice  R.  Oberly  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  then  read  her  paper  entitled  “Contribu¬ 
tions  of  Librarians  to  Agricultural  History  and 
Research.” 

Alice  M.  Dougan  of  Purdue  University  Li¬ 
brary  read  Mr.  Hepburn’s  paper  on  “A  Study  of 
Agricultural  Library  Buildings.”  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  discussion  and  Charles  A.  Green  of 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  exhibited 
the  plans  for  his  prospective  new  building. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  reading 
of  the  last  two  papers  on  Latin-American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Periodicals  and  Agricultural  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Canada  was  omitted.  The  chairman  also 
spoke  of  the  numerous  suggestions  for  reform 
in  the  publication  of  agricultural  bulletins 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Section  for  action 
•  It  was  voted  to  refer  Yhese  to  the  Editorial 
Association. 

The  following  officers  w'ere  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Lucy  E.  Fay,  University  of  Tennessee  Li¬ 
brary,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  secretary,  Mary  G. 
Lacy,  Department  of  Agriculture  Library, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Willard  P.  Lewis,  Acting  Secretary, 
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Catalog  Section 

“The  Catalog  Situation”  and  simplified  cata- 
loging  were  the  main  subjects  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Catalog  Section.  Papers  were 
presented  by  Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  on  “The 
Objects  of  Cataloging”;  by  Louise  Fargo  Brown 
of  Vassar  College  on  “Adventures  Among  Cata¬ 
logs”;  by  Frances  Rathbone  Coe  on  “Making 
the  Dry  Side  of  Cataloging  Interesting”;  by 
Mrs.  Jennie  T.  Jennings  on  “How  the  Library 
of  Congress  Classification  Works  out  in  the 
Public  Library”;  by  Clara  P.  Briggs  on  “The 
Handling  of  Refractory  and  Unusual  Material 
in  the  Harvard  Wendell  Collection”;  and  by 
Henry  B.  Van  Hoesen  on  “Short  Cuts  in 
Cataloging.” 

Referring  to  Dr.  Coolidge’s  suggestion  that 
occasional  works  in  out-of-the-way  tongues 
should  not  be  fully  cataloged  at  most  libraries, 
Mrs.  Jennings  said  that  in  the  St.  Paul  Public 
Library  only  the  author  card  is  made  for  such 
works,  but  as  soon  as  a  demand  arises  for  sub¬ 
cataloging,  the  books  are  cataloged  by  subject. 

Suggestions  as  to  remedies  for  the  catalog 
situation  were  offered  by  Miss  Mann,  who 
spoke  along  the  lines  of  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Library  Training  of  Catalogers 
of  w'hich  she  is  chairman.  This  report  is  sum- 
arized  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Referring  to  the  isolation  of  the  cataloging 
staff  in  many  libraries,  Miss  Rathbone  said 
that  “until  the  cataloger  is  not  only  recognized, 
but  .  .  .  given  a  chance  to  work  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  ..  .  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  turn 
people  in  that  (direction.” 

Myra  Poland  said  that  at  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Public  Library  the  catalogers  have  each  two 
evenings  in  the  reference  room  and  can  also  go  to 
the  children’s  room. 

Referring  to  Mrs.  Coe’s  suggestion  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  catalog  staff  “along  scientific  lines 
rather  than  along  purely  routine  lines,”  Miss 
Mann  said  that  at  Princeton  it  is  done  very 
satisfactorily,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ar¬ 
range  in  every  library. 

Harriet  B.  Gooch  of  the  Pratt  School  said 
that  “in  the  last  nine  years,  one-sixth  of  the 
people  fat  Pratt]  have  become  catalogers,”  that 
people  like  cataloging  but  do  not  like  a  cata¬ 
loging  position,  that  in  reply  to  a  question  put 
recently  to  twenty-four  students,  all  but  three 
said  they  liked  cataloging,  but  all  but  three  also 
said  they  would  not  like  a  cataloging  position. 
As  a  rule,  the  reason  given  was  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  contact  with  the  public. 

Mary  Baker,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  cataloger  in  charge  of  a  catalog  depart¬ 
ment,  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ar¬ 
range  for  satisfactory  transfers  between  dif¬ 


ferent  departments  and  that  the  problem  might 
be  largely  solved  if  variety  were  provided  in 
the  cataloger’s  work.  To  be  good  at  record 
work  is  not  enough;  the  cataloger  must  grasp 
the  public  point  of  view  as  well.  From  her  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  instructor  in  cataloging.  Miss 
Baker  agreed  with  Miss  Gooch  that  students  en¬ 
joy  cataloging. 

Phineas  L.  Windsor  pointed  out  that  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  had  attracted  many  of  the  best 
people  and  that  “catalogers  are  pretty  largely 
to  blame  for  whatever  there  is  in  the  present 
situation  which  is  unsatisfactory.  ...  I  wish 
you  would  take  up  your  work  and  when  any¬ 
thing  interesting  in  the  relation  of  cataloging 
to  the  outside  world  comes  up,  be  sure  you 
have  some  hand  in  that  work,  and  do  not  let 
the  head  librarian  go  ahead  and  do  it,  while  you 
just  sit  meekly  by.” 

T.  Franklin  Currier  told  of  the  successful 
ways  in  which  the  Harvard  catalog  department 
had  been  utilized  in  managing  some  special 
phase  of  work — for  example,  the  making  of  a 
special  list  or  the  handling  of  a  special  collec¬ 
tion — appropriation  for  these  special  tasks  be¬ 
ing  provided.  The  cataloger  of  today  does  not, 
or  ought  not  do  mechanical  work  such  as  was 
necessary  in  the  early  days.  A  wide,  and,  still 
more,  a  specialized  kind  of  knowledge  is  wanted 
today,  and  the  cataloger  in  a  special  subject 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  the  latest  books  on 
that  subject,  much  as  a  college  professor  or 
instructor  does,  during,  not  after,  a  long  work¬ 
ing  day. 

Anna  M.  Monrad  pointed  out  that  librarians 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  cataloging;  that 
the  work  of  the  reference  library  in  the  war  re¬ 
ceived  little  recognition  compared  with  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  library;  and  that,  with  a  view 
to  minimizing  the  amount  of  routine  work,  the 
Catalog  Section  should  aim  at  promoting  more 
co-operation  in  book  buying  and  in  union  lists. 
Referring  to  organizing  cataloging  by  topics, 
that  is  done  at  Yale,  as  far  as  cataloging  and 
classification  are  concerned,  and  somewhat  in 
special  reference  work.  The  great  difficulty  in 
organizing  the  catalog  department  by  topics  is 
that  there  is  insufficient  appropriation.  Cata¬ 
logers  cannot  do  a  full  day’s  cataloging  work 
and  keep  abreast  with  any  special  subject,  nor 
are  salaries  offered  sufficient  to  entice  college 
graduates  to  enter  library  work  while  pursuing 
their  studies. 

Mary  E.  Hyde,  from  her  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  cataloger  and  several  years’  teaching 
of  cataloging,  thought  that  the  solution  of  the 
catalog  difficulty  is,  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  cataloging  teachers  who  can  awaken  in¬ 
terest,  but  that  many  difficulties  are  outside  the 
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teacher’s  control.  The  student  interested  in 
cataloging  hears  cataloging  spoken  of  slighting¬ 
ly  by  people  who  have  never  cataloged.  Then, 
too,  cataloging  departments  are  often  in  unde¬ 
sirable  quarters,  and  “some  of  the  people  at  the 
head  of  the  cataloging  department  are  not 
blessed  with  good  dispositions,”  and  are,  fur¬ 
thermore,  unable  to  arrange  the  work  so  as  to 
provide  the  variety  necessary  to  hold  interest. 

Miss  Hyde  thought  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  list  of  subject  headings  or  a  modified 
and  simplified  L.  C.  list  would  be  enormously 
encouraging  to  the  catalogers  of  this  country. 

On  the  suggestion  of  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  sent 
by  mail,  the  Section  considered  how  to  rally 
around  the  Library  of  Congress  in  its  effort  to 
secure  trained  catalogers.  Alter  hearing  from 
Mr.  Martel  that  the  difficulty  is  largely  one  of 
salary,  a  communication  on  this  subject  was  sent 
to  the  Council  and  the  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  this,  and  approving  the 
sending  of  the  communication  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  petition  that  the  Executive  Board 
consider  sending  a  representative  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  argue  such  action  as  would  enable  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  large  libraries  and  with  business 
houses  in  securing  capable  assistants. 

Children’s  Section 

The  Children’s  Section  held  two  general  ses¬ 
sions  and  two  business  meetings  during  the 
conference  week. 

The  first  general  session  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  21,  with  Alice  1.  Hazeltine  pre¬ 
siding.  The  topic  discussed  was  Children’s  Book 
Week,  from  three  points  of  view — those  of  the 
publisher,  the  librarian  and  the  bookseller. 
Frederic  G.  Melcher  spoke  on  “Children’s  Book 
Week:  a  National  Movement.”  Mr.  Melcher 
told  enthusiastically  of  the  residts  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Week  in  1920,  and  of  the  hearty 
co-operation  which  had  been  given  and  would 
be  given  again  in  1921  by  v'omen’s  clubs;  Boy 
Scout  organizations;  churches;  State  Library 
Commissions;  book  stores;  authors;  magazine 
editors;  moving  picture  managers;  state  and 
county  fairs  and  newspapers.  Replying  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  slogan  for  Book  Week  be 
“better”  rather  than  “more”  books  in  the  home, 
Mr.  Melcher  said  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
avoid  any  “uplift”  propaganda;  that  the  aim  of 
the  publishers  and  booksellers  in  their  co-oper¬ 
ation  is  to  produce  and  sell  the  best  books  for 
children.  The  librarian’s  point  of  view  was  giv¬ 
en  by  Clam  W.  Hunt,  who  emphasized  the 
opportunity  for  publicity  which  this  book  week 
affords,  reminding  us  at  the  same  time  that  it 


must  be  so  used  as  to  advertise  the  worth-while 
books,  not  tbe  mediocre  and  undesirable.  The 
bookseller’s  point  of  view  was  given  by  Bertha 
Mahoney  of  the  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Boston,  who  pointed  out  that  permanent  interest 
in  hook  buying  and  reading  can  be  aroused  by 
this  week  of  intensive  advertising  and  urged  all 
forces  interested  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  secure 
better  reviewing  and  advertising  of  children’s 
books.  A  fifteen-minute  general  discussion 
followed,  opened  by  Franklin  K.  Matthiews,  of 
the  National  Boy  Scout  organization,  who  said 
that  this  week  will  be  successful  “in  proportion 
as  we  put  brains  and  conscience  into  it.” 

The  report  of  the  Book  Production  Committee 
was  read  by  Alice  Jordan,  chairman.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  continued  with  the  same  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  second  general  session  was  held  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  June  22.  Elva  S.  Smith  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  speaking  on 
“Present  Day  Problems  in  Book  Selection,” 
advocated  maintaining  high  standards  in 
our  selection  of  books  for  children,  keep¬ 
ing  the  best  of  the  old  and  choosing  from 
the  new  only  those  which  have  intrinsic  merit. 

Effie  L.  Power’s  paper  on  “The  Children’s  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Today  and  Tomorrow”  is  given  in 
full  in  this  number. 

Following  Miss  Power’s  paper  there  was  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  problems  and  phases  of  work: 
Book  Reviews  by  Lenore  Power  and  Marion 
Cutter,  who  pointed  out  that  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  which  give  the  best  book  re¬ 
views  do  not  give  enough  space  to  reviews  of 
children’s  hooks,  that  review's  should  not  be 
made  a  medium  for  one’s  own  interpretation 
and  that  we  need  more  reviewers  and  more  “dis¬ 
criminating”  review's;  “The  Project  Problem  and 
Reserve  Books”  by  Jean  Rose  and  Julia  Carter; 
“Story-telling  and  Club  Work”  by  Lillian  Smith, 
who  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  results  of  both 
activities  and  their  influence  upon  children,  and 
by  Nina  C.  Brotherton,  who  spoke  in  regard  to 
training  for  story-telling  to  children,  mention¬ 
ing  the  three  “essentials”  to  be  obtained  thru 
training:  (1)  instruction  in  selection  of  stories; 
(2)  instruction  in  adaptation  of  material;  (3) 
instruction  in  methods  of  presentation,  with 
practice  under  supervision  before  groups  of 
children;  “Reading  for  Credit”  by  Marion 
Schwab  w'ho  w'arned  against  making  reading 
an  obligation  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  school 
children;  and  “Attendance  at  the  A.  L.  A.,”  by 
Miss  Day  who  urged  attendance  at  meetings  be¬ 
cause  of  the  benefit  and  inspiration  obtained 
from  this  general  discussion  of  problems  which 
confront  us  all. 
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At  the  close  of  this  session  a  film  was  shown 
of  the  children’s  library  work  in  France.  This 
was  done  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Devastated  Regions  of  France, 
and  the  report  of  the  work  from  Jessie  Carson, 
director.  Library  Department,  was  read  by  Mary 
E.  Ahern. 

At  the  business  meeting,  committee  reports 
were  presented,  committees  appointed,  and  two 
new  committees  created.  The  Booklist  Commit¬ 
tee  is  to  be  continued  and  Elizabeth  Knapp  and 
Janet  Jerome  were  appointed  members.  Miss 
Knapp  as  chairman  with  power  of  appointing 
other  members  as  may  seem  necessary.  The  new 
committees  created  were:  (1)  A  Committee  on 
Book  Evaluation,  to  be  made  up  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  section,  to  serve  for  one  year  each; 
(2)  A  Publicity  Committee,  to  develop  work 
with  children,  to  have  three  members,  both 
committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  incoming 
chairman. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Chairman, 
Clara  W.  Hunt,  superintendent  of  the  Children’s 
Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library; 
vice-chairman,  Gertrude  E.  Avey,  Chief  Child¬ 
ren’s  Librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library ; 
secretary,  Lenore  St.  J.  Power  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

,  Grace  Endicott,  Secretary. 

» 

College  and  Reference  Section 

The  college  and  reference  section  met  on  the 
lawn  on  Friday  afternoon,  June  24th.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  attended.  Augustus  H. 
Shearer  of  the  Grosvenor  Library  presided. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  spoke  on  “The  Present  Status  of  Foreign 
Book-Buying.”  A  great  many  people  were 
especially  interested,  as  they  had  read  the  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  committee,  and  the  report.  Dr. 
Raney  drew  freely  on  these  and  on  his  forth¬ 
coming  bulletin,  but  was  able  to  go  more  inti¬ 
mately  into  certain  phases  than  he  tiad  done  in 
print.  He  took  up  first  the  book  trade  with 
Germany  and  went  into  the  different  plans  of 
the  German  publishers,  the  Boersenverein,  the 
booksellers  and  the  government.  The  general 
advice  was  that  twice  the  domestic  rate  plus  ten 
per  cent  was  a  very  fair  price.  As  to  English 
books.  Dr.  Raney  defended  his  Bulletin  entitled 
“100%  Profit  Plus”  and  gave  figures  and 
reasoning  which  showed  that  some  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  had  evidently  made  much  more 
than  100%  profit.  He  then  went  on  to  show 
how  some  houses  had  come  down  and  advised 
acceptance  of  the  rate  of  the  English  price  at 
current  exchange  for  the  shilling  plus  two  cents 
per  shilling  for  expense,  or  direct  importation 


if  the  book  could  be  waited  for.  Parcel  post 
was  advised  in  preference  to  freight  always. 
The  proposition  of  the  Agence  des  Libraires  et 
des  Publications  (A.  L.  P.)  was  discussed  at 
length,  with  regard  to  new  books,  periodicals 
and  antiquities.  Gomments  will  appear  in 
Bulletin  9. 

Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich  of  Dartmouth  College 
gave  a  statement  of  some  fairly  extensive  buy¬ 
ing  in  Germany.  Dartmouth  had  some  free 
money,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  going  to 
France  undertook  to  go  to  Germany  to  pur¬ 
chase  books.  Altogether,  he  had  $4,077  in 
marks  and  francs  to  spend.  The  cables  and 
transportation  cost  about  $1,000,  that  is,  a  total 
of  about  $5,077.  The  material  is  not  yet  all 
unpacked  or  counted,  and  the  number  of  “vol¬ 
umes”  may  be  larger,  but  5,105  volumes  at 
least  were  secured,  many  or  most  of  them  of 
sets  of  scientific  periodicals.  At  present  there 
is  another  man  doing  the  same  thing,  whose 
expenses  are  being  paid,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  expense  will  be  about  $1.35  a  volume. 
Mr.  Goodrich  confirmed  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Raney  about  mails  being  preferable  to  freight. 

Franklin  F.  Hopper,  chairman  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  Committee  on  Administration,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  the  A.  L.  A.  questionnaire  for  li¬ 
brary  statistics.  This  was  first  sent  out  in  1914 
for  information  for  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  and 
for  the  libraries  themselves,  and  about  seven 
hundred  libraries  reported.  It  was  sent  out 
again  in  1921  with  additional  items,  mainly 
about  salaries.  The  trouble  felt  was  that  it 
was  not  applicable  to  college  and  reference 
libraries.  Is  the  form  suitable?  Can  Jt  be  re¬ 
vised  to  apply  to  both  reference  and  circulating 
libraries,  or  shall  there  be  a  separate  form  for 
the  former?  Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Hopper’s  statement  of  the  problem,  it  was 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  from  the 
section  to  work  with  the  Administration 
Committee. 

Herbert  0.  Brigham  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Library  presented  the  plans  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Section  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  The  Council  was  organized  during 
the  war  and  has  been  continued,  receiving 
$5,000,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  in 
part  for  a  building,  $500,000  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  and  other  amounts  from  the 
General  Education  Board,  the  Commonwealth 
Board,  and  several  corporations.  Bulletins, 
Reprints  and  Circulars  are  issued.  The 
organ  is  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  The  purpose  is  to  assist 
research  in  various  ways,  to  encourage  research 
in  universities  and  colleges,  to  link  industrial 
concerns  with  research  work,  to  urge  the  sup- 
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port  of  special  libraries,  to  publish  papers,  to 
prepare  bibliographies.  The  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  is  a  clearing  house  for  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  with  informational  sources, 
including  libraries,  laboratories,  research  insti¬ 
tutions  and  individuals.  It  obtains  information 
about  problems  and  work  in  process,  and  issues 
bulletins  with  information  about  laboratories 
and  funds  available  for  research.  Inquiries  are 
answered  without  charge,  but  there  is  a  fee  for 
special  research.  The  Council  is  independent 
of  the  government  and  of  any  commercial  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Research  Information  Service 
is  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Yerkes  and  has  its 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

Clement  W.  Andrews  of  the  John  Crerar  Li¬ 
brary  stated  that  two  members  of  the  Council 
were  present,  Harrison  W.  Craver  and  himself, 
and  added  two  points  of  interest  to  libraries — 
that  the  Council  had  exerted  influence  on  the 
Smithsonian  to  reissue  Bolton;  and  hoped  to 
•  take  a  census  of  American  libraries  for  re¬ 
search.  Eunice  R.  Oberly  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  said  that  there  was  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  clearing  house  for  duplicate 
separates  and  duplicate  periodicals.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  there  should  be  co-operation 
with  reference  libraries  in  reproducing  at  cost 
of  time  short  reference  lists. 

At  this  point,  a  letter  was  read  from  Robert 
J.  Usher  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  on  brief 
lists  of  references  on  specific  questions. 

Walter  L.  Brown  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Li¬ 
brary  followed,  and  speaking  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  public  libraries,  said  they  were 
in  especial  need  of  short  lists  backed  by  author¬ 
ities.  Such  lists  would  count  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  lists  made  by  public  libraries  them¬ 
selves.  Selected  books  have  greater  circulation 
than  the  mass  of  books.  Learned  libraries  take 
pride  in  making  lists,  but  the  question  is,  does 
the  public  get  the  benefit?  Mr.  Brown  spoke, 
by  request,  of  a  list  just  published  by  his  li¬ 
brary,  “The  United  States,”  compiled  in  response 
to  a  demand,  but  reiterated  in  closing  the  need 
for  brief  lists  from  authoritative  sources. 

Harry  M.  Lydenberg  presented  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Publications,  and 
read  parts  of  its  report;  One  part  referred 
especially  to  relations  with  G.  E.  Stechert  and 
Company,  and  another  to  the  possibility  of 
making  lists  of  duplicates  available  for  inter¬ 
national  exchange,  together  with  periodicals 
wanted,  such  lists  to  be  sent  to  the  Institute 
of  International  Education.  Mr.  Sloog  of  the 
A.  L.  P.  referred  to  certain  possibilities  of 
filling  in  periodicals,  and  Dr.  Andrews  in  his 
discussion  said  that  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  periodicals  for  which  1917  and  1918  num¬ 


bers  were  still  lacking,  Hassarrowitz  had  re¬ 
ported  fifty-three  dead,  so  that  it  might  be 
found  that  gaps  in  American  libraries  were  not 
so  serious  as  feared. 

Jennie  Welland,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Index,  presented  the  suggestion  of  a 
monthly  issue  of  the  Index,  with  an  annual 
cumulation,  and  asked  for  serious  consideration 
by  members  of  the  section  in  event  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  being  sent  out  by  the  Times. 

May  Lamberton  Becker  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  editor  of  the  Reader’s  Guide  of 
that  paper,  indicated  how  the  list  was  used, 
how  made  up  and  its  relations  with  libraries. 
Mrs.  Becker  concluded  with  the  query,  “What 
does  the  American  reader  want?”  with  the 
answer  deduced  from  her  own  experience. 

Mary  A.  Hartwell  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents’  office,  who  was  present,  was  asked 
two  questions  of  interest  to  college  and  refer¬ 
ence  librarians:  When  will  volume  two  of  the 
Checklist  of  U.  S.  Documents  be  issued?  and 
what  can  we  do  about  it?  Her  answer  was,  “I 
don’t  know,”  but  she  went  on  to  say:  “The 
Checklist  was  issued  in  1911  and  the  cataloger.s 
who  were  working  on  the  Checklist  then  turned 
their  attention  to  the  completion  of  other  office 
publications  which  had  been  delayed  while  the 
Checklist  was  being  compiled.  Then  the  war 
came  on  and  our  catalogers  began  to  leave  to 
accept  positions  either  in  other  government  de¬ 
partments  which  paid  higher  salaries  than  ours 
for  similar  work,  or  else  to  accept  positions  in 
commercial  houses  at  greater  salaries  than  are 
provided  for  us  by  law.  Salaries  are  so  low 
that  we  can  neither  hold  our  assistants  nor  at¬ 
tract  catalogers  to  fill  vacancies  which  have 
existed  for  several  years.  Our  turnover  during 
the  war  period  was  very  high.  It  is  a  wonder 
to  us  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  up  to 
date  the  Monthly  Catalogues,  the  indexes  there¬ 
to,  and  the  series  of  Document  Indexes.  But 
the  Document  Catalogues  have  fallen  seriously 
behind.  We  are  now  working  on  the  64th 
Congress  Document  Catalogue  for  the  two  years 
ending  June  30,  1917,  which  will  probably  be 
ready  to  go  to  press  either  this  fall  or  winter. 
Before  leaving  Washington,  I  asked  Mr.  Tisdel, 
our  new  Superintendent  of  Documents,  what  I 
should  say  in  case  I  were  asked  about  the 
Checklist,  and  he  said  that  nothing  could  be 
done  about  the  Checklist  until  we  had  caught 
up  on  the  Document  Catalogues.  This  means 
that  it  will  necessarily  be  several  years.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  our  office  can  only  be  relieved  by 
securing  from  Congress  increased  appropria¬ 
tions  to  hold  our  present  force,  to  fill  vacancies, 
and  to  build  up  an  additional  force  for  com¬ 
piling  what  the  librarians  need  so  much: 
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namely,  a  supplement  to  the  Checklist  and  an 
index  to  the  Checklist  and  supplement.  You 
librarians  must  help  by  proving  to  senators 
and  representatives,  particularly  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committees,  the  necessity  for  increased 
appropriations  for  our  office.  The  librarian  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  write  individually  to  your 
Congressmen.” 

Later,  Mr.  Tweedell  made  a  motion,  which 
was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  chairman  of 
the  section  should  also  write  to  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  at  Washington,  letters  of  appreciation 
of  the  catalogs  and  indexes  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents’  office  and  ashing  that  the 
necessary  steps  be  taken  to  hasten  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Document  Catalogue  and  to  compile 
the  needed  Checklist  supplement  and  index. 

Agnes  C.  Doyle  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
read  a  paper  on  the  necessity  for  a  co-operative 
index  of  coats-of-arms.  She  spoke  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  heraldry  of  Americans,  of  the  time 
spent  in  libraries  concerned  in  genealogical  re¬ 
search  in  investigating  coats-of-arms  for  readers, 
in  the  many  false  readings  of  heraldic  signs  and 
the  few  excellent  books  on  the  subject,  and 
made  the  general  proposition  of  a  “co-operative 
index  of  coats-of-arms,  found  in  authentic 
works,  arranged  on  an  easy  plan,”  thru  co¬ 
operation  of  libraries  under  any  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  proposed  plans. 

George  B.  Utley  of  the  Newberry  Library 
said  he  believed  in  co-operative  measures,  but 
asked:  “Is  it  desirable?  Is  it  worth  all  the 
effort?  Can  enough  copies  of  such  an  index  be 
sold?”  A  committee  would  have  to  decide  on 
these  points.  As  to  preparation  of  copy,  many 
co-operative  affairs  have  been  put  thru,  but  his 
opinion  was  that  it  was  becoming  harder  to  do 
more.  William  S.  Merrill  of  the  Newberry 
Library  and  Miss  Katharine  P.  Loring  of  Bever¬ 
ly  also  spoke. 

C.  J.  Barr  of  Yale  spoke  in  reference  to  the 
checking  of  the  pamphlet,  “Serials  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Character,”  Bulletin  3  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  and  F.  K.  W.  Drury 
of  Brown  presented  an  example  of  reducing 
costs  of  binding  to  a  minimum  by  stapling  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  works. 

The  following  committee  for  the  conduct  of 
the  section  was  elected:  Charles  J.  Barr,  Yale, 
Chairman,  W.  E.  Henry,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  E.  D.  Tweedell,  John  Crerar. 

Augustus  H.  Shearer. 

Lending  Section 

» 

The  meeting  of  the  Lending  Section  was  held 
on  Saturday  afternoon  June  25th,  Jennie  Flex- 
ner  of  the  Louisville  Public  Library  presiding. 


Louise  Prouty,  supervisor  of  stations,  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Library,  spoke  of  “Staff  Unity  thru 
Leadership:  how  to  meet  work,  fellow  workers 
and  the  public.” 

Miss  Prouty  said  that  all  ideas  of  unity  had 
been  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Brett,  for  he  had 
set  the  standard  and  maintained  it  thru  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  staff.  Cleveland  has  de¬ 
veloped  along  civic  center  and  community  ideas 
with  the  library  as  an  active  civic  organization, 
and  not  as  a  “passive  hand-maiden  in  seclusion.” 
The  library  people  meet  their  public  thru  the 
Open  Shelf  system.  Theoretically  the  librarian 
meets  the  public  thru  clubs,  outside  organiza¬ 
tions  and  committees,  but  in  reality  part  of  this 
is  necessarily  done  by  assistants  selected  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fitness.  The  distances  in  the 
city  render  difficult  close  staff  unity,  but  thru 
meetings  at  a  weekly  Round  Table  at  which 
books  are  discussed,  routine  details  smoothed 
out,  local  affairs  reported  upon  and  out  of  town 
visitors  received,  this  problem  is,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  solved. 

The  question:  “Can  Librarians  Read?”  was 
then  discussed  by  Mary  Prescott  Parsons,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  a  paper  emphasizing  the  value  of  the 
librarian’s  personal  knowledge  of  books  and  of 
methods  used  by  various  libraries  in  bringing 
books  to  the  attention  of  the  readers.  With  a 
forty  or  forty-two  hour  working  week,  spent 
largely  in  the  actual  administration  or  routine 
work  of  the  library,  it  is  impossible  for  the  li¬ 
brarian  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  contents  of  the  books  handled.  What  is 
wanted  is  for  some  one  library  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  having  a  greatly  increased  staff,  so 
that  each  staff  member  who  serves  the  pubUc 
directly  should  have  time  for  reading — -an  idea 
not  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  very  near  future. 

Marcia  M.  Furnas,  chief  of  the  Delivery  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library, 
then  gave  a  resume  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  twelve  libraries  on  the  subject  of 
“Overdue  and  Messenger  Work.” 

1.  How  many  overdue  notices  are  sent?  Two 
libraries  reported  one  notice,  and  then  a  messen¬ 
ger  after  5  days,  and  ten  libraries  reported  two 
notices. 

2.  Is  there  a  messenger?  Seven  reported 
“yes,”  and  five  “yes,  off  and  on.” 

3.  Qualifications  of  messenger  and  salary? 
These  replies  varied  from  a  page  at  30c.  an  hour, 
a  janitor  with  more  than  usual  qualifications; 
to  a  special  investigator  with  a  salary  of  tw© 
thousand  a  year  and  power  of  representing  the 
library  at  Court. 

4.  If  the  messenger  failed,  what  was  the  next 
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step  taken?  The  majority  of  cases  referred  the 
matter  to  the  police. 

5.  If  the  borrower  had  moved,  the  messenger 
tried  to  get  information  at  the  house.  After  that 
the  library  appealed  to  the  business  address  and 
the  employer,  and  to  the  reference. 

6.  When  are  the  books  taken  from  the  li¬ 
brary  records?  The  reports  varied  from  two 
months  to  two  years. 

7.  Percentage  of  recovery  of  messenger 
books?  The  reports  showed  that  from  five  to 
nine  percent  were  recovered. 

The  open  discussion  which  followed  brought 
forth  many  suggestions.  In  Washington,  D.  C., 
mentbers  of  the  staff  make  personal  visits,  and 
are  most  successful  in  obtaining  overdue  books. 
In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  after  two  notices  have 
been  disregarded,  a  personal  letter  in  a  plain 
envelope  often  recovers  the  book.  Minneapolis 
has  a  court  of  conciliation  wherein  problems  in¬ 
volving  anything  of  less  value  than  twenty-five 
dollars  are  settled.  On  definite  dates  there  is  a 
library  day  and  overdue  book  problems  are 
settled  at  this  time.  In  Tampa,  Florida,  the  pol¬ 
ice  furnish  a  car  and  a  chauffeur  to  take  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  about  recovering  overdues.  Sev¬ 
eral  libraries  have  a  maximum  limit  for  fines; 
Pasadena  thirty  cents;  Chicago  sixty  cents;  while 
Toronto  has  the  price  of  the  book.  Queensboro, 
N.  Y.,  writes  and  asks  the  borrower  either  to 
return  the  book  by  parcel  post  or  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  book.  This  method  has  been  quite 
successful.  Pawtucket  hands  over  the  overdue 
records  to  the  police  after  two  months. 

In  “Circulation  Short  Cuts”  Grace  B.  Fin¬ 
ney,  chief  of  the  Circulation  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Library,  told  of 
cutting  detail  work  so  as  to  serve  the  public 
satisfactorily  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  spite 
of  a  depleted  staff.  Only  one  form  of  member’s 
card  is  used.  If  necessary  it  is  stamped  “teach¬ 
er”  or  “special”  as  the  case  may  be.  A  page 
stands  by  the  discharging  desk  ready  to  get  from 
the  stacks  the  reader’s  request.  A  trained  typist 
is  employed,  and  Miss  Finney  pointed  out  that 
the  employment  of  skilled  clerical  work  saved 
half  of  the  librarian’s  day.  A  list  of  material 
on  special  subjects  is  kept  on  small  catalog-cards 
at  the  reference  desk  in  order  that  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  may  not  be  looked  up  more  than  once,  ano 
that  all  available  material  may  be  readily  at 
hand  without  hours  of  searching. 

For  the  system  described  in  “Where  is  My 
Borrower’s  Card?”  Helen  M.  Ward,  Chief  of  Cir¬ 
culation  at  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  claimed 
no  originality  or  perfection,  but  merely  conven¬ 
ience  and  simplicity.  The  reader  registers  in  the 
usual  way  and  receives  in  lieu  of  a  member’s 


card  an  identification  card  bearing  the  reader’s 
number.  When  the  reader  desires  to  borrow 
books,  he  presents  his  identification  card  and  his 
books  are  stamped  and  given  to  him,  his  num¬ 
ber  being  written  upon  the  book  cards.  This 
method  is  not  used  for  children.  In  reply  to 
questions  Miss  Ward  stated  that  there  had  been 
no  difficulty  with  losses  and  duplicate  numbers. 
In  the  case  of  fines  of  less  than  ten  cents,  the 
amount  is  written  upon  the  identification  card. 
If  the  fine  is  more  than  that  amount,  a  note  is 
clipped  to  the  identification  card,  and  the  card 
kept  on  file. 

In  “When  is  My  Book  Due?”  Mrs.  Jessie  S. 
McNiece,  chief  of  the  Circulation  Department 
of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  stamping  of  date  due  on  the  dating 
slip  rather  than  that  on  which  the  book  is  issued. 
The  amount  of  the  pains  necessary  that  the  right 
stamp  be  used  is  more  than  offset  by  the  reader’s 
knowledge  of  the  date  when  the  book  should  be 
returned. 

Officers  elected  were:  Chairman,  John  A.  Lowe 
of  Brooklyn;  vice  chairman,  Edith  Vermeule  of 
Seattle;  and  secretary-treasurer,  Mary  Roth- 
rock  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Julia  F.  Carter,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Professional  Training  Section 

The  meeting  of  the  Professional  Training 
Section  was  held  as  a  joint  session  with  the  Sec¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Association  of  American  Library 
Schools.  This  arrangement  was  the  result  of  a 
plan  for  an  open  meeting  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools,  and 
of  the  realization  that  a  line  is  difficult  to  draw 
between  those  topics  on  the  one  hand  which  are 
of  common  interest  to  the  Association  and  to 
the  profession  at  large,  and  those  on  the  other 
hand  which  naturally  and  logically  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  Section.  The  program  was 
planned  by  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  two  organizations. 

Ernest  J.  Reece,  principal  of  the  Library 
School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
chairman  of  the  Section,  presided.  Eva  Leslie, 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  served  as  sec¬ 
retary  in  place  of  William  J.  Hamilton,  who 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Section. 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone.  retiring  president  of 
the  A.  A.  L.  S.,  told  of  the  purposes  and  work  of 
the  Association,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Association  came  to  be  organized,  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  to  which  the  member  schools  conform,  and 
of  the  fact  that  meetings  are  ordinarily  not  open 
because  the  programs  are  largely  technical  and 
concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  library  school 
management. 
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The  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Re¬ 
cruiting  for  Library  Service  was  then  presented 
by  Mr.  Reece.  This  report  is  summarized  else¬ 
where  in  this  number. 

Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Library  Training,  then  discussed 
the  work  of  that  Committee.  This  included 
consideration  not  only  of  the  general  subject, 
but  of  the  activity  of  two  sub-committees,  one 
of  which,  under  Carrie  E.  Scott,  dealt  with  the 
comparative  value  of  training  for  library  ser¬ 
vice  in  training  classes  and  in  summer  schools, 
and  the  other  of  which,  under  Margaret  Mann, 
the  training  of  catalogers.  These  reports  are  sum¬ 
marized  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  was  resumed  after  the  closing  of  the 
formal  session  by  those  particularly  interested 
in  the  points  raised  by  Miss  Mann’s  suggestions. 

Time  did  not  permit  the  receiving  of  reports 
on  new  features  of  work  at  the  various  library 
schools  and  ti'aining  classes.  Marion  Hor¬ 
ton,  however,  speaking  for  the  School  Libraries 
Section,  told  of  the  interest  of  that  section  in 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  school  library 
work,  and  of  the  compilation  of  data  as  to  the 
content  of  library  school  courses  with  a  view  to 
its  bearing  upon  this. 

Officers  of  the  Section  for  1921-22  were 
elected  as  follows:  Chairman,  Sidney  B.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  University  of  California  Library  School; 
vice-chairman,  Lucy  Morgan,  Detroit  Public 
Library;  secretary  Edna  Hull,  Chautauqua 
Summer  Library  School. 

Eva  G.  Leslie,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

School  Libraries  Section 

There  were  three  meetings  of  the  School 
Libraries  Section  and  the  attendance  at  each 
showed  the  active  interest  now  broadcast  in  this 
growing  field,  not  only  among  school  librarians 
themselves  but  among  all  progressive  public  li¬ 
brary  people. 

The  topic  of  discussion  at  all  three  meetings 
was  the  school  librarian,  her  training  and  the 
large  number  of  openings  for  people  properly 
prepared  for  school  work.  The  Section  has  for 
two  years  been  studying  the  necessary  content 
for  a  course  particularly  designed  for  training 
school  librarians.  A  report  was  made  on  the 
questionnaire  this  year  sent  out  to  the  library 
training  schools  to  ascertain  how  much  time  was 
being  given  to  preparation  for  school  positions 
and  what  subjects  were  considered  basic  for  all 
types  of  library  work,  whatever  the  held  of 
specialization.  The  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
bring  together  a  full  account  of  the  content  of 
all  the  accredited  library  training  courses  in  the 
country  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  the 
Library  Journal. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  report  of  the 
Section  meeting  at  Colorado  Springs  included 
a  recommendation  as  to  content  for  a  course  de¬ 
signed  to  send  out  well-equipped  school  li¬ 
brarians.  This  year  the  recommendations  look¬ 
ing  to  further  study  of  this  subject  by  the  School 
Section  are  as  follows: 

Since  the  school  library  is  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  by  reason  of  the  wider  use  of  books 
in  each  subject  of  the  curriculum,  and  because 
of  the  Certain  and  Hosic  reports;  and  since  the 
demand  for  teacher  librarians  has  increased  be¬ 
yond  the  supply  wherever  the  Certain  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  adopted;  and  since  schools 
of  education  will  be  obliged  to  train  these 
teacher  librarians  unless  graduates  of  library 
schools  are  ready  for  the  positions,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that : 

(1)  Library  schools,  which  have  not  done 
so,  consider  the  possibility  of  training  students 
definitely  for  school  library  work  thru  (a)  A 
course  showing  modifications  of  technique 
necessary  in  school  libraries;  (b)  Courses  in 
schools  of  education  (teachers’  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities,  etc.)  open  to  students  who  are  preparing 
for  school  library  work  and  who  have  not  had 
pedagogy  in  college  before  entering  library 
school. 

(2)  Library  schools  be  sent  reports  of  this 
survey  and  each  school  be  asked  to  report  to 
the  section  before  the  meeting  next  year:  (a) 
The  demand  for  “graduates  of  that  school  in 
school  libraries;  (b)  The  preliminary  education 
in  pedagogy  of  students  who  prepare  for  school 
library  work;  (c)  The  feasibility  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  a  teachers’  college  or  school  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

A  recruiting  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
work  especially  for  school  library  candidates  in 
conjunction  with  the  plans  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Recruiting. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1921-22:  Chairman, 
Marion  Horton,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
School;  vice-chairman,  Jessie  Tompkins, 
School  Division,  Detroit  Puhlic  Library;  High 
School  Representative,  May  Ingles,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Normal  School  Representative,  Bertha 
Hatch,  Cleveland,  0.;  secretary,  Erances  H. 
Kelley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Martha  Caroline  Pritchard,  Chairman. 

Round  Table  on  Library  Buildings 

The  Round  Table  on  Library  Buildings,  held 
on  June  21,  was  under  charge  of  Willis  K.  Stet¬ 
son,  librarian  of  Free  Public  Library,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Edward  L.  Tilton,  architect,  of  New  York  city, 
snoke  in  answer  to  the  following  questions;  1. 
Should  the  plan  of  a  library  building  provide 
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that  practically  all  the  departments  for  adults 
should  be  on  the  main  floor,  and  in  case  of  the 
smaller  libraries  also  the  administrative  offices 
and  workrooms,  (a)  for  reasons  of  economy  in 
the  number  of  attendants  required,  (b)  for  the 
convenience  of  the  users  of  the  library,  (c)  in- 
creased  ease  and  efficiency  and  administration 
resulting  from  concentration  of  most  of  the  staff 
on  one  floor?  2.  Should  all  structural  parti¬ 
tions  be  omitted  when  possible  (a)  in  order  to 
allow  an  equitable  and  desirable  division  of 
space  originally  between  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  and  activities,  (b)  re-arrangement  of  space 
as  might  be  desirable  later,  (c)  economy  in  the 
number  and  salaries  of  staff  needed?  His  answer 
in  general  was  in  the  affirmative.  Partitions  are 
needed  when  noise  must  be  shut  out,  and  when  in 
the  work-rooms  odors  such  as  come  from  the 
use  of  hot  glue,  for  example,  must  be  excluded. 
For  partitions  book  cases  often  serve  acceptably. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  put  in  partitions  later. 

Arthur  L.  Bailey  showed  the  plans  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  building  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  In¬ 
stitute  Library.  The  site  is  90  by  210  feet.  The 
building  will  be  rectangular  about  80  by  190 
feet.  All  the  departments  for  adults  and  the 
administration  offices  and  cataloguing  rooms  are 
on  the  main  floor.  The  only  permanent  partitions 
are  those  enclosing  stairways  and  vestibule.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  middle  of  the  longer  side.  The 
delivery  desk  is  immediately  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  back  of  it  are  the  fiction  cases.  The 
delivery  room  is  70  by  28  feet.  One  end  of  the 
main  floor  is  occupied  by  the  periodical  reading 
room,  36  by  44  feet,  on  one  side  of  this  room 
the  cataloguing  room,  17  by  44  feet  and  on  the 
other  side  the  librarian’s  office  also  17  by  44 
feet.  These  rooms  are  shut  off  by  book  cases. 
The  other  end  of  the  main  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  reference  room,  one  portion  for  reading  ta¬ 
bles  is  70  by  44  feet,  the  other  part  by  a  book 
stack  which  will  be  two  tiers  in  height.  Each 
tier  is  to  be  seven  shelves  high. 

Hiller  C.  Wellman  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
City  Library  Association  and  Bernard  Steiner 
of  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore,  spoke 
in  favor  of  book  cases  nine  shelves  high  as  they 
increase  the  book  capacity  greatly.  Mr.  Well¬ 
man  stated  that  a  continuous  step  along  the 
front  of  the  book  case  made  it  easy  to  reach  the 
books  on  the  top  shelves.  This  step  does  not 
make  a  wider  aisle  necessary  between  the  book 
cases. 

In  the  Wilmington  plans  it  is  proposed  to  have 
a  mezzanine  floor  above  the  librarian  s  office 
and  the  cataloging  room,  for  book  cases.  The 
main  floor  Las  a  ceiling  20  feet  high.  The  storage 
book-stack  is  below  the  main  floor  and  will  be 


two  tiers  high.  Stairs  near  the  delivery  desk  lead 
down  into  the  stack.  The  children’s  room,  70 
bv  44  feet  is  in  the  basement,  but  the  slope  ot 
the  ground  puts  it  mostly  above  ground.  On  the 
upper  floor  are  the  Howard  Pyle  memorial  room 
and  the  art  rooms.  There  is  also  an  auditorium 
50  by  44  feet  and  smaller  rooms,  including, 
staff  room  and  rest  room  on  the  upper  floor. 

Many  questions  were  asked  during  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  plans.  Some  regarding  light¬ 
ing  were  answered  by  Clement  W.  Andrews  ol 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  who  advocated  the 
Siplexlite  made  by  the  General  Electric  Co  as 
very  efficient,  tho  not  handsome.  For  table  light¬ 
ing  he  said  the  Eye  Comfort  light  gave  the  soft¬ 
est  light. 

Mr.  Wellman,  asked  to  speak  of  the  plan  of 
the  Springfield  Library,  said  that  the  principles 
of  the  plan  were  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  plans  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  speak 
of  them  in  detail.  One  special  feature  was  the 
provision  for  over  100,000  volumes  in  a  two 
tier  radial  stack  in  the  reference  room,  it  having 
been  found  desirable  to  have  this  large  numbet 
for  use  in  reference,  tho  most  of  them  circulate 
also.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  architect,  of 
Boston,  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  great  desir¬ 
ability  of  having  books  on  open  shelves,  and 
especially  of  provision  for  considerable  privacy 
and  comfort  for  those  who  wanted  to  read  books 
in  the  library  building,  altho  to  secure  this  the 
building  must  be  somewhat  larger  and  more 
costly.  Mr.  Wellman  mentioned  a  compromise 
in  this  matter  adopted  in  the  Springfield  library 
where  reading  tables  were  placed  near  the  win¬ 
dows  at  the  ends  of  the  book  cases. 

No  one  present  made  any  remarks  in  criticism 
of  the  principles  of  the  plans  of  the  Wilmington 
and  Springfield  libraries. 

Willis  K.  Stetson 

Round  Table  on  Work  with  Colored 
People 

A  round  table  discussion  for  workers  among 
colored  people  was  arranged  for  Wednesday 
morning  in  response  to  a  considerable  demand. 

The  discussion  brought  out  different  points  of 
view,  differing  methods,  and  widely  divergent 
conditions.  Ernestine  Rose  opened  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  describing  the  work  of  the  135th  St. 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  which 
the  world,  and  where  the  experiment  of  a  staff 
including  both  white  and  colored  workers  is 
being  tried  with  apparent  success. 

George  T.  Settle  and  Jennie  Flexner  told  of  the 
two  colored  branches  in  Louisville,  and  of  the 
school  for  the  instruction  of  their  colored  work- 
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ers.  In  this  school  colored  girls  are  being  trained 
for  various  library  positions  thruout  the  country 
but  particularly  in  the  South. 

Mary  Pretlow  told  of  a  colored  branch  to  be 
opened  in  July  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mary  Rothrock  spoke  of  the  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing  colored  representation  on  the  governing 
board  of  the  library.  This  subject  was  discussed 
somewhat  at  length,  several  librarians  believing 
in  a  less  formal  participation  of  colored  opinion, 
for  instance,  in  an  advisory  capacity  only. 

In  Jacksonville  there  is  a  room  for  the  col¬ 
ored  people  in  the  main  library,  an  arrangement 
far  from  satisfactory  in  Librarian  Marron’s 
opinion. 

The  type  of  reading  done  by  negroes,  their 
capacity  for  intellectual  development,  the  social 
status  of  colored  workers  on  the  staff,  and  the 
problems  attending  their  position  as  co-workers 
with  white  assistants,  were  all  discussed  with 
lively  interest. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  N.  A.  A.  C. 
P.,  which  is  co-operating  in  a  friendly  manner 
with  the  work  in  New  York,  and  is  considered 
there  a  beneficial  and  moderate  agency,  where 
it  stands  out  in  opposition  to  more  radical  or¬ 
ganizations,  is  viewed  with  distrust  in  the  South, 
where  its  propaganda  is  particularly  active. 
Quite  as  interesting,  is  the  fact  that  Marcus  Gar¬ 
vey’s  strikingly  radical  ideas  for  a  back  to 
Africa  movement  have  gained  little  ground  in 
the  South,  but  apparently  flourish  better  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  developing  race  consciousness 
visible  in  the  North. 

Leonora  Herron,  librarian  of  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  contributed  a  description  of  her  work  at 
Hampton. 

Those  present  voted  unanimously  to  establish 
a  permanent  round  table  dealing  with  this  work 
and  its  problems. 

Ernestine  Rose,  Temporary  Chairman. 

Meeting  of  Naval  Librarians 

An  informal  meeting  of  Navy  Librarians, 
past,  present  and  future,  was  held  June  22nd. 
The  gathering  included  several  representatives 
of  public  libraries  who  still  retain  their  interest 
in  naval  libraries  in  spite  of  the  termination  of 
hostilities.  Routine  was  discussed  with  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  short-cuts  used 
during  the  war  and  the  omission  of  many  stand¬ 
ard  library  methods,  while  necessary  and  ef¬ 
fective  at  that  time,  were  not  suitable  as  perma¬ 
nent  practices.  A  return  to  the  dictionary  cata¬ 
log,  readers’  cards,  shelf  list,  etc.,  was  deemed 
desirable.  The  only  deviation  desirable  from 
standard  library  practice  is  in  the  case  of  re¬ 
binding  popular  fiction,  which  is  not  thought 
necessary  at  present. 


The  question  of  books  for  children  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  brought  up  the  point  that  such 
books  could  not  be  purchased  from  government 
appropriations.  At  some  stations  officers  trans¬ 
ferred  had  donated  their  children’s  books  to  the 
station  library,  in  other  cases  officers  had  raised 
a  fund  for  such  books.  Public  libraries  and 
state  library  commissions  had  loaned  travelling 
libraries.  In  many  cases  such  as  Parris  Island, 
Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  the  stations  were  iso¬ 
lated  and  the  officers’  families  had  few  educa¬ 
tional  or  recreational  opportunities. 

There  has  arisen  at  many  stations  a  demand 
for  exceptional  books  which  would  not  be 
needed  for  more  than  one  or  two  individuals  at 
the  station.  It  was  found  that  in  many  cases 
the  nearest  public  library  was  glad  to  make 
such  loans  upon  request.  In  particular  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  been  very 
generous  in  loaning  books  and  in  purchasing 
books  especially  needed  for  occasional  use  at 
the  Navy  Yard. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
three  hundred  employees  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  from  various  organizations  two  years  ago 
there  were  continued  for  the  coming  year  in  the 
Field  Establishment  only  the  sixteen  librarians. 
All  these  sixteen  librarians  qualified  under  the 
recent  Civil  Service  examinations  and  fifteen  will 
receive  their  permanent  appointments  at  once. 

Charles  H.  Brown. 

Round  Table  of  Libraries  of  Religion 
AND  Theology 

The  Round  Table  of  Libraries  of  Religion 
and  Theology  was  held  on  Friday  the  24th,  Eli- 
ma  A.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  section,  presid¬ 
ing.  Religious  books  in  public  libraries  was 
the  topic  of  discussion,  which  was  opened  by 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick  with  a  paper  on  “The 
Church  and  the  Public  Library,  in  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  among  the  groups  of  citizens 
which  the  library  serves  the  religious  group  is 
not  the  least. 

Following,  Azariah  Smith  Root  told  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  book  service  of  the  Oberlin  College  Li¬ 
brary,  which  serves  both  college  and  town. 

Rev.  Willard  1.  Shattuck  of  Boston  University 
then  spoke  of  the  service  which  the  public  li¬ 
brary  can  render  to  religious  education,  more 
especially  that  relating  to  Sunday  Schools,  and 
Miss  Foster  urged  the  need  of  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  religious  thought  in  the  public  li¬ 
brary:  In  an  earlier  generation  books  on  re¬ 
ligion  were  largely  records  of  personal  emo¬ 
tional  experience,  but  the  field  now  has  enor¬ 
mously  widened  and  the  literature  of  religion 
is  to-day  an  important  contribution  to  social 
science. 
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LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 

A  meeting  of  the  League  of  Library  Commis¬ 
sions  was  held  June  22-25  in  Swampscott,  in 
connection  with  the  A.  L.  A.  The  first  session 
convened  June  22  with  the  President,  W.  R. 
Watson,  in  the  chair.  As  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  League  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  mid-winter 
meetings,  the  time  was  devoted  to  papers  and 
discussions. 

The  relationship  between  the  central  library 
and  branch  libraries  of  a  county  system  was 
discussed  by  Sabra  Nason,  librarian  of  the 
Umatilla  County  Library,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  in  a 
paper  which  was  read  by  W.  J.  Hamilton. 

Having  reviewed  the  special  fitness  of  the 
county  unit  of  administration  to  provide  the 
best  reading  for  the  greatest  number  at  the 
least  cost.  Miss  Nason  told  of  the  working  of 
her  own  library. 

The  second  paper  was  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  small  city  library  by  Elizabeth  Black¬ 
ball,  librarian  of  the  Huntington  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  illustrated  by  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  her  work  in  her  own 
library. 

Fanny  Rawson  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of 
Publications  Committee,  gave  her  report  recom¬ 
mending  changes  in  the  uniform  blank  for 
traveling  library  statistics.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  accepted  and  the  blanks  ordered 
printed. 

Representatives  from  the  different  library 
commissions  were  called  upon  to  report  on 
library  legislation.  Most  of  the  commissions 
reported  substantial  increases  in  their  own  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  Governors  of  New  Jersey 
and  Oklahoma  even  added  to  the  amount  asked 
for,  telling  the  commissions  they  were  too 
modest  in  their  requests.  New  Jersey  has  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $45,500  and  Oklahoma 
a  biennial  appropriation  of  $41,000.  Generally 
these  appropriations  are  made  in  a  lump  sum. 
Mrs.  Earl  pointed  out  that  appropriations  so 
allowed  went  much  farther  than  when  made  on 
the  budget  plan. 

The  consolidation  of  the  library  commission 
with  some  other  state  department  has  come  up 
in  several  states.  In  Illinois  the  Commission 
was  consolidated  with  the  State  Library  and 
three  divisions  made  mandatory,  the  state  li¬ 
brary  division,  the  library  extension  division, 
and  the  archives  division.  In  Maine  the  Library 
Commission  was  united  with  the  State  Library 
and  is  called  the  Bureau  of  Library  Extension. 
In  Tennessee  the  director  of  County  Library 
Extension  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Library.  The  question  of  consolidating  the 
commission  with  several  other  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  Oklahoma  was  discussed  but  no  law 


was  passed.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  legislature  eliminated  the  board  of  library 
commissions  and  the  work  formerly  done  by 
that  commission  combined  with  the  activities 
of  the  state  library,  but  no  adequate  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  work  was  made. 

New  York  and  Wisconsin  both  passed  laws 
for  certification  of  librarians.  Reports  on  these 
laws  have  been  printed  in  the  state  bulletins 
and  other  publications. 

County  library  laws  were  passed  by  Kansas, 
Missouri,  New  York  and  South  Dakota.  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Wisconsin  amended  their  county  li¬ 
brary  laws.  An  old  county  library  law  in 
Oklahoma  was  made  workable  by  a  recent 
supreme  court  decision. 

Illinois  and  New  Jersey  reported  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  tax  levy  rates  allowed  public 
libraries.  Illinois’  increase  was  from  one  and 
a  third  to  one  and  eight  tenths  mills;  New 
Jersey’s  from  one-half  to  one  mill. 

Many  other  states  reported  minor  changes  in 
library  laws. 

The  rest  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  a 
round  table  discussion  conducted  by  Caroline 
Webster,  on  whether  the  state  library  commis¬ 
sion  can  aid  institution  libraries. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Rice  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  spoke  on  the  “Beginning 
of  Library  Work  in  a  State  Reformatory,”  tell¬ 
ing  of  her  experience  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hodder 
(in  charge  of  the  institution  at  Framingham)  in 
trying  to  procure  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  the  library  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  Mrs. 
Rice  emphasized  the  great  necessity  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  general  public  previous  to  any  defi¬ 
nite  appeal.  She  also  warned  against  the  policy 
of  making  the  professionals  help  procure  sup¬ 
port  and  funds,  which  smacks  too  much  of  self- 
interest. 

“The  Library  in  a  General  Hospital”  was  ably 
presented  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Gurney,  trustee  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  who  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  of  good  library  service  in 
hospitals,  and  the  fact  that  the  library  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  efficient  therapeutic  agency.  She  spoke 
of  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  her 
when  she  first  entered  Foxborough  State  Hos¬ 
pital  by  the  carefully  chosen  pictures  and 
beautiful  flowers,  and  said  that  the  books  in  the 
same  way  were  a  necessity.  Altho  people 
are  ill,  they  are  not  mentally  sick  thru  and 
thru,  and  they  need  the  same  kind  of  environment 
that  would  normally  surround  them.  An  occa¬ 
sional  person  may  be  affected  by  color  and 
beauty,  but  all  are  affected  by  inactivity  of  mind. 

Anna  C.  Jamme,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Registration  of  Nurses,  State  Board  of  Health, 
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San  Francisco,  sent  a  paper  on  the  “Develop¬ 
ment  of  Libraries  in  Schools  of  Nursing  thru 
Existing  State  and  County  Agencies,”  which 
outlined  briefly  the  types  of  reference  material 
essential  in  libraries  connected  with  schools  of 
nursing — medical  literature,  material  on  social 
reform,  ethics,  psychology,  therapy,  and  good 
fiction — and  drew  attention  to  the  aid  obtain¬ 
able  from  county  and  state  agencies,  and  from 
such  national  sources  of  information  as  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Association  and  the 
National  Association  of  Nurses.  California  was 
given  as  an  instance  of  the  best  type  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  other 
state  commissions  to  develop  similar  co¬ 
operation. 

E.  Kathleen  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Library  Commission,  then  presented 
her  paper  on  “The  Library  Commission’s  Re¬ 
sponsibility  in  State  and  County  Hospitals,” 
bringing  out  the  definite  function  that  the  state 
has  in  the  development  of  this  work.  She  cited 
the  work  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska, 
and  spoke  also  of  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
active  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  other 
organizations  allied  to  the  institutions  from 
the  various  other  angles.  She  then  read  a  letter 
from  Commissioner  Sanford  Bates  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Correction  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  he  states  that  the  money 
for  libraries  in  penal  institutions  is  available  if 
efficient  and  intelligent  assistance  can  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

Miss  Webster  closed  the  meeting  by  speaking 
of  the  recognition  of  the  library  service  in  the 
Navy  and  that  this  was  the  only  type  of  welfare 
service  now  to  be  continued  under  government 
supervision. 

A  second  session  was  held  as  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  American  Library  Association,  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  June  25th. 

Anna  May  Price,  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW 
LIBRARIES 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A. 

L.  L.  was  held  at  the  New  Ocean  House, 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  from  June  21st  to  24th, 
President  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  Library,  presiding.  One  of  the 
sessions  was  a  joint  session  with  the  National 
Association  of  State  Libraries. 

The  papers  which  were  presented  at  the 
meeting  were:  Address  of  ^X^elcome,  Sumner 
Y.  Wh'eeler,  secretary  of  the  Essex  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation;  President’s  Address,  Frederick  C. 
Hicks:  “The  County  Law  Library  System  in 


Massachusetts,”  Howard  L.  Stebbins,  librarian 
of  the  Social  Law  Library,  Boston;  “John 
Himes  Arnold,”  by  Edward  B.  Adams,  librarian 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  “Appreciation  of 
Alexander  H.  R.  Fraser,”  by  E.  E.  Willever, 
librarian  of  Cornell  University  Law  School; 
“The  Bibliography  of  Naval  and  Military  Law,” 
by  Arthur  C.  Pulling,  librarian  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Law  School;  “Developments 
in  State  Libraries,”  by  George  S.  Godard,  state 
librarian,  Connecticut;  “Historical  Sketch  of 
American  Legal  Periodicals,”  by  Marion 
Brainerd  of  the  Maine  State  Library;  “Present 
Problems  of  Law  Publishing,”  by  Burdett  A. 
Rich,  Lawyers’  Co-operative  Publishing  Com 
pany;  “Famous  and  Curious  Wills,”  by  Mrs. 
Gladys  Judd  Day,  librarian,  Hartford  Bar 
Library. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  New  Mem¬ 
bers  showed  the  addition  of  forty-four  new 
members  within  the  past  year,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  continued  with  its  present  member¬ 
ship. 

Franklin  0.  Poole  gave  a  thoro  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Index  to  Legal 
Periodicals,  and  the  Committee  was  directed  to 
continue  its  negotiations  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  concerning  the  matter  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  its  publication.  Another  motion  em¬ 
powered  the  Committee  to  rearrange  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  subscription  prices  on  a  service  basis  in 
order  to  meet  or  reduce  the  existing  deficit. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Librarians  on  the  question  of 
closer  co-operation  between  the  two  associations. 

Four  amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
adopted. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  association  were  in¬ 
creased  from  two  to  three  dollars. 

A.  J.  Small,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Checklist  of  Bar  Association  Reports,  submit¬ 
ted  a  tentative  compilation  of  such  works.  Frank 
B.  Chipman  reported  that  when  labor  conditions 
were  more  settled  his  company  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the  Check¬ 
list.  The  question  of  arranging  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Checklist  was  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power  to  act. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and 
adopted  unanimously:  fl)  Resolution  to  send 
message  of  greeting  to  John  Himes  Arnold, 
forty-one  years  law  librarian  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Library;  (2)  Resolution  of  regret 
at  the  resignation  of  Elias  J.  Lien,  formerly 
State  Librarian  of  Minnesota;  and  (3)  Resolu¬ 
tion  concerning  the  death  of  Columbus  Will 
Shaffer,  formerly  State  Law  Librarian  of 
Washington. 
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A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  endorsing  the 
early  publication  of  a  Supplement  and  Index  to 
the  Checklist  of  United  States  Public  Documents. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  upon  the 
National  Information  Service  was  accepted,  and 
the  committee  continued. 

Officers  of  the  Association  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  Gilson  G.  Glasier,  li¬ 

brarian,  Wisconsin  State  Library,  Madison; 
first  vice-president,  Andrew  H.  Mettee,  Library 
Company  of  the  Baltimore  Bar,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  Maud  B.  Cobb, 
State  Librarian,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  secretary,  Mary 
S.  Foote,  librarian,  New  Haven  County  Bar 
Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mary  S.  Foote,  Secretary  pro  tem. 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIATION 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  S.  L. 

A.  opened  at  two  o’clock,  June  21,  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  New  Ocean  House  at  Swamp- 
scott.  In  a  brief  presidential  address  Dorsey 
W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year,  pointing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  emphasizing  the  need 
for  continuing  effort,  and  appreciating  the  value 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  Executive  Board, 
the  vice-presidents,  the  Secretary,  the  Editor  of 
Special  Libraries,  the  committee  chairmen,  and 
other  officers  and  members  of  the  Association. 
Announcement  was  made  by  the  President  that 
the  national  “Special  Libraries  Directory” — 
containing  over  1,300  institutions — is  now  being 
printed. 

Reports  of  Association  officers  and  committees 
were  next  called  for.  The  financial  report  by 
Estelle  L.  Liebmann  and  the  membership  re¬ 
port  by  Mary  de  J.  Cox  brought  forth  applause, 
as  did  also  the  report  of  Adelaide  R.  Hasse, 
Editor  of  Special  Libraries.  William  F.  Jacob 
being  absent,  the  President  reported  on  the  good 
work  of  the  Census  Committee  and  the  printing 
of  the  national  directory.  The  President  also 
thanked  the  Committee  on  Methods,  Mary  B. 
Day,  ehairman,  for  its  effective  service  during 
the  past  year. 

The  first  general  session  of  the  Convention 
was  called  to  order  at  three  o’clock  and  the 
Chairman  introduced  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  director 
of  Science  Service  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  Dr.  Slosson  referred  in  glowing  terms 
to  the  new  type  of  service  being  rendered  by 
present-day  special  librarians,  indicated  the 
great  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  work  and 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  “scientific  central” 
for  the  exchange  of  technical  and  other  infor¬ 
mation.  In  closing  he  described  the  work  of 
Science  Service  in  popularizing  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  and  outlined  the  big  service  now  bejng 


carried  on  by  the  Information  Service  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  which  Robert  M. 
Yerkes  is  chairman. 

Leroy  D.  Peavey,  vice-president  of  the  Babson 
Statistical  Organization,  the  next  speaker  on 
the  program,  described  “How  Business  Men  Get 
Facts  and  Figures”  to  aid  them  in  arriving  at 
administrative  decisions.  Mr.  Peavey  pointed 
to  the  large  number  of  business  failures  due  to 
lack  of  accurate  fact  information  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  the  special  library  in 
helping  the  business  executive  to  avojd  the  pit- 
falls  awaiting  the  uninformed.  “Business  men,” 
said  Mr.  Peavey,  “are  searching  for  facts  and 
figures  as  never  before — ^we  are  facing  today 
a  turning  point  in  the  industrial  history  of  the 
United  States  and  you  special  librarians  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity.” 

Daniel  N.  Handy,  of  the  Insurance  Library 
Association  of  Boston,  discussed  “How  Business 
and  Technical  Executives  Obtain  Information,” 
outlining  the  essential  sources  of  information 
with  which  all  special  librarians  should  be  con¬ 
versant  in  order  to  render  high-grade  service. 
Mr.  Handy’s  talk  was  delivered  just  prior  to 
the  opening  discussions  of  the  first  group  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  in  charge  of  Lewis  A.  Armistead. 

The  second  general  session,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  was  opened  with  a  forceful  talk  by 
Charles  C.  Parlin,  Research  Manager  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  who  imbued  every 
member  of  the  Association  with  a  firm  belief 
in  the  practical  value  of  research  information 
in  building  up  new  business  for  any  concern. 
Frederick  L.  Crum  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  then  presented  the  very  interesting 
paper  of  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  who  was 
unable  to  attend.  Dr.  Hoffman  insists  that  the 
business  librarian  “must  correlate  available  in¬ 
formation  to  meet  current  human  needs,  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  results  derived 
therefrom  will  permit  the  forecasting,  with  con¬ 
siderable  certainty,  of  the  course  of  events  in 
the  near  future.” 

The  second  group  meeting,  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  was  combined  with  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Librarians,  and 
the  meeting  opened  with  a  valuable  paper  on 
“Information  Services”  by  Herbert  0.  Brig¬ 
ham,  Rhode  Island  State  Librarian.  George 
Winthrop  Lee,  group  chairman,  then  took  up 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  “Organizing 
Special  Library  Data.”  The  designated  special 
librarians  on  this  occasion  made  particularly 
successful  presentations  of  the  special  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem  under  consideration. 
The  data  presented  should  be  of  particular 
value  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Committee  on  Methods. 
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After  recovering  from  Thursday’s  visit  to 
local  points  of  historical  interest,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  again  assembled  Friday  morning  for 
the  Joint  Session  with  the  A.  L.  A.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Alice  S.  Tyler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  with  Louise  B.  Krause, 
A.  L.  A.  vice-president,  also  on  the  platform. 
After  stating  the  purpose  of  the  Joint  Session 
and  making  courteous  reference  to  the  affiliated 
Association,  Miss  Tyler  turned  the  conduct  of 
the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  Hyde,  S.  L.  A.  presi¬ 
dent,  who  expressed  the  good  wishes  of  the 
S.  L.  A.  to  all  members  of  the  convention  and 
talked  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  relationship 
between  public  and  special  libraries  and  how 
one  type  of  library  service  could  be  used  to 
supplement  the  other  to  the  benefit  of  the  li¬ 
brary  profession  as  a  whole. 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden  then  gave  a  searching 
presentation  of  the  problems  involved  in  public 
and  special  library  relationship,  pointing  out 
the  need  for  mutual  understanding  and  good 
will.  Mr.  Belden’s  talk  was  followed  by  a 
paper  full  of  cogent  statements  by  R.  R. 
Bowker,  which  was  read  by  George  F.  Bower- 
man.  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  paper  by  June  R.  Donnelly,  director 
of  Simmons  College  Library  School,  in  which 
were  discussed  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
training  for  special  library  work. 

The  third  general  session  was  called  to  order 
immediately  after  luncheon  and  the  President 
introduced  J.  George  Frederick,  president  of 
the  Business  Bourse,  who  stated  that  the  special 
library  has  a  very  important  future  in  making 
more  widely  available  the  information  and 
knowledge  obtained  as  the  result  of  business 
and  industrial  research.  Following,  Harold  V. 
Coes  of  Ford,  Bacon  and  Davis,  emphasized  the 
need  of  the  modern  business  executive  to  know 
where  to  turn  to  secure  information  on  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  subjects.  “You  librarians,”  said  Mr. 
Coes,  “have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  a 
really  constructive  piece  of  work.”  Frank  E. 
Barrows,  of  Pennie,  Davis,  Marvin  and  Ed¬ 
monds,  gave  a  particularly  instructive  paper 
illustrating  the  application  of  library  procedure 
in  the  service  of  large  firms  of  lawyers.  Mrs. 
Jeanne  B.  Foster,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company, 
spoke  for  the  large  financial  concern  in  its 
library  work  and  the  meeting  closed  with  an 
interesting  talk  by  N.  P.  Winchel,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Industrial  Digest,  in  which  he  told  some¬ 
thing  of  the  plans  of  this  publication. 

The  third  group  meeting  was  preceded  by 
short  talks  by  the  presidents  of  the  local  Special 
Libraries  Associations  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland,  after  which  Orrena 
L.  Evans,  group  chairman,  called  the  group 


meeting  to  order.  The  evening’s  topic,  “Selling 
Special  Library  Service,”  was  discussed  by  a 
number  of  designated  special  librarians  and  was 
followed  by  a  general  discussion.  The  success 
of  this  meeting  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  interesting  outline  of  the  problem  drawn  up 
in  advance  by  Miss  Evans’  officers. 

Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr. 

LIBRARY  WORKERS  ASSOCIATION 

HE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Workers  Association  was  held  at  Swamp- 
scott  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  June 
24  in  the  Sun  parlor  of  the  New  Ocean  House. 
Catherine  Van  Dyne,  a  director,  presided  in 
the  absence  thru  illness  of  tbe  President, 
Mary  G.  Peters  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  necessity  of  getting 
to  the  important  subjects  of  disccussion,  the 
secretary,  Marian  C.  Manley,  limited  her  report 
to  showing  how  the  Association  had  lived  up 
to  its  claim  of  being  a  democratic  and  flexibly 
organized  one,  and  announced  that  a  de¬ 
tailed  written  report  would  be  made  to  the 
members  and  that  copies  would  be  furnished  to 
those  wishing  it. 

The  discussion  of  “Library  Conditions  and 
Staff  Relations”  was  opened  by  a  paper  on 
standards  in  libraries  by  Emma  V.  Baldwin 
which  brought  up  for  consideration  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  working  out  standards  for  tbe  various 
library  processes,  thus  affording  a  real  basis  for 
criticism  or  approval,  and  also  the  adaptation 
of  satisfactory  schedules  of  salaries,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  for  teachers,  where  the  library 
was  new  or  in  process  of  reorganization. 

Following,  Ruth  Alexander  talked  on  the  re¬ 
sponse  given  by  assistants  when  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  thru  one  developing  experience 
after  another  rather  than  kept  continually  in  the 
same  limited  field  of  work. 

Carl  L.  Cannon,  chief  of  the  Acquisitions 
Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  then 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  securing  some  per¬ 
manence  among  junior  assistants  by  affording 
them  assurance  that  they  would  be  able  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  more  interesting  work  and  to  better 
salaries  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  and 
length  of  service.  It  should  be  possible  by 
means  of  experience  gained  in  the  library  and 
by  remedying  defects  in  education  and  in  tech¬ 
nical  training,  either  within  or  outside  library 
hours  for  junior  assistants  to  advance  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits.  He  spoke  of  Dr.  Williamson’s 
pointing  out  in  his  investigation  of  standardiza¬ 
tion,  that  there  are  two  general  classes  of  work, 
professional  and  clerical,  with  various  grades 
in  each,  and  said  that  the  L.  W.  A.  was  now 
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attempting  to  discover  the  best  means  of  making 
possible  advancement  from  the  lower  to  higher 
grades  while  realizing  that  intellectual  work 
can  be  over-standardized  and  that  the  question 
must  be  approached  with  caution  as  well  as  with 
confidence. 

In  the  general  discussion  following,  Dr. 
Shearer  spoke  of  the  Grand  Rapids  system 
which  allows  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week 
for  college  classes  and  Miss  Manley  told  of  the 
system  in  effect  there  of  adding  to  the  salary 
for  each  year  of  college  or  library  school  train¬ 
ing.  Azariah  S.  Root  described  somewhat 
similar  methods  practiced  at  Oberlin.  He  said 
further  that  schedules  were  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  to  permit  the  library  assistant  to  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  by  the  College. 

Following  this  came  the  main  topic,  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  library  training  courses.  This  was 
first  discussed  by  Clarence  W.  Sumner  who  em¬ 
phasized  the  value  which  a  combination  of 
courses  leading  to  a  library  school  diploma  but 
available  thru  correspondence,  summer  and  ex¬ 
tension  courses,  would  have  for  the  librarian 
who  could  with  perfect  justice  require  work  to¬ 
ward  a  library  school  diploma  and  make  in¬ 
creases  in  salary  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
this.  Efforts  along  this  line  need  not  always 
mean  the  loss  for  a  year  or  more  of  a  valued 
assistant. 

Charles  F.  McCombs  then  urged  the  necessity 
of  a  correlation  of  courses,  and  emphasized  that 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  these  courses 
should  be  as  strict,  and  the  ground  covered  as 
comprehensive,  as  that  of  a  regular  library 
school  course.  While  advocating  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  that  would  put  the  librarian’s 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  training  on  a 
par  with  that  of  teachers,  he  was  insistent  that 
such  a  course  should  parallel  the  requirements 
of  a  recognized  school. 

Following,  Miss  Manley  spoke  of  the  effect 
which  such  correlation  of  courses  would  have 
on  the  many  assistants,  who,  instead  of  putting 
summer  after  summer  into  sporadic  sessions 
with  no  recognition,  could,  instead,  take  them  in 
a  logical  sequence  leading  to  a  definite  goal. 
The  individual  courses  would  also  be  more 
satisfactory. 

In  the  general  discussion  Mr.  Bliss  ques¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  correlating  these  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  and  called  to  mind  the  fact 
that  much  that  was  vital  would  be  lost  by  spread¬ 
ing  the  work  over  such  a  long  time.  Mary  E. 
Downey  contributed  an  account  of  her  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  Chautauqua  School.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  credit  for  experience  in  certain  fields 
came  up,  and  P.  L.  Windsor  described  the  meth¬ 


od  at  Illinois  University  School  of  excusing 
students  from  attendance  at  certain  classes,  such 
students  as  had  satisfied  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  for  the  library  school  and  had  passed  sat¬ 
isfactory  examinations  in  the  subjects  in  which 
they  had  most  experience.  Paul  M.  Paine,  Elva 
S.  Smith,  Josephine  A.  Rathbone  and  June  R. 
Donnelly  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Marian  C.  Manley,  Secretary. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  was  held  Wednesday 
afternoon  June  22  at  Swampscott,  C.  L.  Nichols 
presiding.  The  meeting  was  an  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  reproducing  processes  in  bibliographical 
work. 

George  Watson  Cole’s  presidential  address 
gave  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  society 
and  the  reason  for  the  importance  of  the  general 
subject  of  the  meeting.  The  paper  by  Lodewyk 
Bendikson,  The  Photostat — A  Photographic 
Copying  and  Reproducing  Apparatus,  gave  a 
careful  account  of  the  technic  of  the  apparatus, 
together  with  some  illustrations  of  its  use. 

The  Photostat  in  Bibliographical  and  Research 
Work — a  symposium,  collected  by  Dr.  Cole, 
summarized  the  work  and  results  in  different 
institutions,  among  them:  Harvard;  Boston  Pub¬ 
lic;  Massachusetts  secretary  of  State,  where  the 
photostat  is  used  for  copying  any  legal  papers; 
Connecticut  State;  Yale;  Columbia,  where  con¬ 
siderable  use  has  been  made  in  copying  Chinese 
books;  Engineering  Societies  Library,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education;  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  from  which  Wilberforce  Eames  re¬ 
ported  in  detail  on  large  enterprises  and  on 
costs;  New  York  Historical  Society;  Cornell; 
Princeton;  University  of  Minnesota;  Library  of 
Congress;  University  of  Michigan;  Hispanic 
Society. 

The  Photostat  as  a  Means  of  Distributing  Cop¬ 
ies  of  Unique  or  Very  Rare  Works,  by  Worth¬ 
ington  Chauncey  Ford,  went  into  detail  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  experience  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  on  some  of  the  subjects  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  symposium. 

The  Photostat  and  the  Huntington  Library,  by 
Chester  March  Cate,  referred  especially  to  the 
detection  of  bibliographical  difference  in  rari¬ 
ties  by  means  of  reproductions  of  copies  in  wide¬ 
ly  separate  parts  of  the  world.  Comment  fol¬ 
lowed.  Bernard  C.  Steiner  referred  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  identifying  documents  owing  to  mar¬ 
ginal  notes  or  marks  being  reproduced  from 
certain  copies.  He  also  spoke  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  reproducing  mended  copies  where  the 
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HORACE  TRUMBAUER,  Architect. 


WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  LANE,  Librarian. 


WIDENER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


View  showing  an  intei'mediate  tier  of  SNEAD  STANDARD  STACK  and  car¬ 
rel  Is  or  private  study  rooms  incorporated  in  the  main  stack.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  obvious. 

College  and  University  Librarians  are  realizing  the  useful  and  serviceable 
feature  of  this  combination. 

Snead  Standard  Stack  and  carrells  are  now  used  in  such  libraries  as  the  Widener 
Memorial  Library,  Harvard  University,  Notre  Dame  University,  and  University  of 
Michigan,  etc. 

Long  experience  in  equipping  libraries  of  all  sizes  has  given  our  experts  a 
fund  of  available  information  on  library  construction  and  arrangement,  which  is 
available  without  charge  or  obligation  to  the  Library  officials  and  architects. 

Detailed  plans  and  description  of  many  notable  library  buildings  are  found  in 
our  publication  “Library  Planning,  Bookstacks  and  Shelving,”  which  will  be  sent 
free  wherever  it  will  be  useful  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  library  construction. 


SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond,  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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text  has  been  covered  with  silk.  With  reference 
to  the  acceptance  in  court  of  photostat  copies 
where  photographs  are  not  accepted,  George  P. 
Winship  and  others  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
altering  or  faking  photostat  copies.  With  regard 
to  a  question  of  H.  M.  Lydenherg’s  as  to  per¬ 
manency  of  reproduced  copies,  H.  H.  B.  Meyer 
said  that  naturally  paper  chemically  treated 
would  not  have  the  life  of  other  paper,  but 
that  so  far  the  results  had  not  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory.  A  photostat  copy  of  a  card  bibliog¬ 
raphy  was  exhibited  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Winship  pointed  out  that  large  libraries 
could  not  afford  to  subscribe  to  all  the  repro¬ 
duction  projects  proposed,  partly  from  expense, 
especially  since  the  cost  is  not  appreciably  low¬ 
ered  by  the  number  of  copies  made,  and  partly 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  room  on  the 
shelves  for  all  such  issues.  Since  negatives  must 
always  be  made,  he  trusted  that  eventually  a 
central  clearing  house  could  be  established  where 
negatives  could  be  kept,  and  that  upon  demand 
by  scholars  and  investigators,  a  library  could 
borrow  negatives  or  secure  positives. 

The  question  came  up  as  to  whether  repro¬ 
duced  items  were  cataloged  the  same  as  originals. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  spoke  of  its  prac¬ 
tice  of  supplying  copy  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  cards  for  all  such  reproductions,  and 
in  such  copy  annotations  are  made  as  to  any 
additions  or  supplements. 

Mention  was  made  of  work  on  a  new  kind  of 
paper,  much  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  not  need¬ 
ing  chemical  treatment  for  development. 

The  papers  were  referred  to  the  Committee  or 
Publications. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  all  ac¬ 
counts,  with  provision  for  publication  of  the 

1920  and  1921  Papers  and  Proceedings.  He 
reported  that  bills  had  not  been  sent  out  for 

1921  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  publication  had 
been  issued  in  1920  and  since  there  were  so 
many  institutional  members,  their  membership 
was  largely  conditioned  on  that  fact. 

Mr.  Winship  for  tb^*  Publication  Committee 
reported  that  the  publications  had  been  held  up 
successively  by  questions  about  one  or  two  pap¬ 
ers,  then  by  the  cost  of  printing,  then  by  strikes, 
but  that  the  material  was  ready  and  would  be 
published  probably  in  two  or  three  months. 

OfiBcers  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
W.  W.  Bishop,  first  vice-president,  H.  H.  B. 
Meyer,  second  vice-president,  Victor  H.  Paltsits, 
secretary,  A.  H.  Shearer,  treasurer,  F.  W.  Faxon, 
Councillor  for  term  commencing  1921,  E.  C. 
Richardson. 

A.  H.  Shearer,  Secretary. 


N.  E.  A.  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

EETINGS  of  the  Library  Department  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  were  held  at  Ues  Moines  on 
July  5,  6  (a  joint  session  with  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  in  English)  and  8. 

At  the  first  session  Adeline  B.  Zachert’s 
paper  on  “Joy  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools” 
was  read  by  Sherwin  Williams,  president  of  the 
Department,  who  also  gave  an  address  on  “The 
Purpose  of  the  School  Library.”  Papers  were 
also  contributed  by  Willis  H.  Kerr  on  “The 
Normal  School  Library  as  a  Teaching  Institu¬ 
tion,”  Ellen  F.  Chamberlayne  on  “The  Relation 
of  the  High  School  Library  to  Other  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  School”  and  by  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler. 

At  the  joint  session  on  July  6,  Johnson  Brig¬ 
ham  made  an  announcement  regarding  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  explaining  that  it  is  the  of¬ 
ficial  A.  L.  A.  book-buying  guide,  and  telling 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  compiled  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  particulars  included.  All  future  numbers 
will  contain  a  short  list  of  books  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  high  school  libraries.  It  was  voted  that 
the  Library  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  in  English  en¬ 
dorse  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  and  recommend  its 
use  as  an  aid  in  book  selection,  for  use  on  the 
reading  tables  in  all  high  schools  and  in  courses 
of  English  as  a  basis  for  current  book 
evaluation. 

Other  papers  contributed  at  this  meeting 
were:  “Stepping  Stones  to  Literary  Taste”  by 
Professor  A.  B.  Noble  of  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege;  “The  Vestibule  to  the  Palace  Called  Li¬ 
brary”  by  Milton  J.  Ferguson;  “Recent  Litera¬ 
ture  for  High  Schools”  by  Margaret  Skinner, 
Director  of  Reading  at  the  Stout  Institute, 
Menomenee;  and  “The  Part  of  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  in  Public  Education”  by  Carl  H.  Milam, 
secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

At  a  business  meeting  on  July  8  the  by-laws 
of  the  Association  were  discussed  and  modified. 
In  Article  7,  Section  1,  the  word  “president” 
was  changed  to  “officers.”  It  was  voted  to  strike 
out  Section  8  of  Article  7,_  making  the  new  Ar¬ 
ticle  7  read:  “All  funds  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  and  credited  to  the  Library  De¬ 
partment.”  Article  9  was  changed  to  read: 
“These  by-laws  may  he  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present, 
provided  a  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  or  amendments  has  been  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  Department  thirty  days 
before  such  action  is  taken.”  It  was  voted  that 
the  by-laws  be  accepted  in  their  new  form.  The 
report  of  the  statement  regarding  libraries  in 
education  was  accepted.  (See  Library  Journal 
for  May  15,  p.  457.)  It  was  further  voted: 
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SCRIBNER^S  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

Offers  to  all  libraries,  large  or  small, 

1  Expert  and  efficient  service,  the  result  of  years’  experience. 

2  The  largest  discounts  on  the  books  of  all  publishers. 

Place  your  orders  in  our  hands 

They  will  be  filled  accurately  as  to  title  and  edition,  obscure  and 
out-of-print  books  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  English  titles  imported 
duty-free,  and  all  “shorts’  reported  on  at  time  of  shipment.  Continuations 
will  be  forwarded  without  reminder,  and  out-of-stock  and  not-yet-published 
items  supplied  when  procurable.  All  this  without  troubling  you! 

IVe  relieve  you  of  all  detail  and  unnecessary  expense 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 
_ . 


The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus 

By  GILBERT  MURRAY  $1.25 

A  translation  into  English  rhyming  verse  uniform 
with  his  well-known  translations  of  Euripides. 

The  Ways  of  Life 

By  STEPHEN  WARU  Net  $2.00 

A  study  in  ethics  dealing  with  the  whole  of  life 
written  in  admirably  clear  English.  An  original 
work  of  the  greatest  interest. 

A  Philosophical  View  of  Reform 

By  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY  Net  $3-75 

The  prose  work,  now  first  printed,  reflects  Shel¬ 
ley’s  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Government  and  are 
remarkably  applicable  to  the  present  unrest. 

The  Sounds  of  Standard  English 

By  T.  NICKLIN  $i.35 

Detailed  but  not  technical  treatment  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  pronunciation. 

At  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

American  Branch 
35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York 


Folk  Songs  of  Many  Peoples 

compiled  by  Florence  Hudson  Botsford 

The  songs  of  the  European  folk  are  the  great  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hates  and 
fears,  the  romance  of  the  people  who  sing  them. 
During  her  frequent  visits  abroad,  Florence  Hud¬ 
son  Botsford  has  been  gathering  these  songs. 
Her  book  contains  the  music  jotted  down  often  on 
odd  scraps  of  paper  at  some  village  festival ;  the 
words  in  the  original  tongue  and  translations  of 
these  words  into  English  poetry  by  such  artists 
as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Jacob  Robbins,  Mar¬ 
garet  Widdemer,  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 

Unique  is  the  value  of  this  book  in  forming  strong 
ties  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  coming 
Americans,  by  teaching  them  English,  and  by 
showing  our  appreciation  of  the  beauty  they  are 
bringing  to  America. 


Vol  I.  JUST  OUT.  Introductory  price  $2.75 
Contains  145  songs  of  the  Balkan,  Baltic  and 
Slavic  peoples. 


Vol  II.  Price  to  be  announced 

Represents  the  folk  songs  of  twenty  peoples, 
including  those  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
and  Far  East,  of  the  Latin  Nations,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain,  India  and  the  Americas. 


Bookshops 
Everywhere  or 


The  Womans  Press  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  City 
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That  officers  of  the  Association  be  instructed  to 
give  the  statement  all  possible  publicity. 

The  report  of  the  survey  of  normal  school  li¬ 
braries  was  read  by  Willis  H.  Kerr  and  was 
accepted;  also,  the  recommendation  “That  the 
Committee  on  Normal  School  Libraries  be  au¬ 
thorized  (1)  To  proceed  with  the  survey  of 
normal  school  and  teacher  college  libraries; 

(2)  To  present  at  the  next  annual  meeting  a 
formal  report  and  statement  of  standards  of 
organization  and  equipment  for  such  libraries; 

(3)  To  seek  opportunity  to  present  such  report 
and  statement  of  standards  at  least  in  prelim¬ 
inary  form  before  the  Department  of  Normal 
Schools  at  the  next  mid-winter  meeting;  and 
the  further  recommendation  that  the  N.  E.  A. 
be  requested  to  vote  $300  to  the  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  this  survey  during  the  year 
1921-22. 

The  final  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Elementary 
School  Committee  was  presented  in  the  form  of 
a  “List  of  Children’s  Books  for  Departmental 
Library  Work  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
Schools,”  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  it  printed.  As  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  N.  E.  A.  to  print  Jt,  it  was  voted  that 
the  report  be  transferred  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  with  the  idea  of  their  printing  it. 

A  library  luncheon  was  held  on  July  6,  at 
which  about  150  people  were  present,  and  short 
talks  were  given  by  President  Fred  M.  Hunter 
of  Oakland,  Cal.;  M.  Wilford  Poulson,  Provo, 
Utah;  Joy  E.  Morgan,  editor  of  publications  for 
the  N.  E.  A.;  Cecelia  M.  Troy  of  Chicago;  and 
C.  W.  Swain  of  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

A  high  school  library  exhibit  was  held  at  the 
public  library  and  was  well  attended.  Scrap 
books  of  high  school  libraries  thruout  the 
country,  showing  various  library  methods,  pic¬ 
tures  of  equipment  and  “the  library  in  action” 
were  on  display,  and  a  high  school  library  map 
showed,  by  means  of  colored  pins,  places  having 
trained  high  school  librarians. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President,  Sherwin  Williams,  chief  of  the 
School  Libraries  Division,  New  York  State  Li¬ 
brary,  re-elected;  vice-president,  Grace  D.  Rose, 
librarian  of  Des  Moines  Public  Library;  and 
secretary,  Margaret  E.  Ely,  Book  Selection  De¬ 
partment,  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Margaret  E.  Ely,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
RRANGEMENTS  are  being  made  for  the 
thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  for  the  week 
of  September  12th.  Prudence  Risley  Hall  can 
house  the  delegates,  but  those  who  prefer  a 
hotel  will  find  the  New  Ithaca  and  Clinton  House 
satisfactory. 


The  Association  wants  an  original  song,  to 
be  used  at  the  scholarship  presentation  dinner. 
The  poem  is  not  to  have  less  than  sixteen  or 
more  than  twenty-four  lines,  must  be  capable  of 
being  sung  to  some  well-known  tune,  the  writer 
indicating  the  proper  tune.  Address  entries  to 
Mary  C.  Richardson  at  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LIBRARY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Spokane,  September  1-3, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Devonport  Hotel. 

The  program  will  specialize  on  the  problems 
of  the  small  and  medium-sized  library:  Budgets, 
organization,  books,  the  profession  of  librarian- 
ship. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  arranging  a 
circuit  tour  with  stop-over  privileges,  which  will 
include  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  opening  of 
the  Peace  Portal  at  Blaine  on  September  6. 

UPPER  PENINSULA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  Library  Association  was  held  in 
Iron  Mountain  on  June  2-3.  The  first  session 
of  the  round  table  took  place  in  the  Pine  Grove 
Country  Club,  Thursday  noon,  where  the  visit¬ 
ing  librarians  were  very  cordially  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Lenore  C.  Carpenter,  Librarian  of  the  Iron 
Mt.  Public  Library.  Following  this,  a  delight¬ 
ful  luncheon  was  served  by  the  library  staff 
members,  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  school  board, 
after  which  a  business  meeting  was  held  and 
the  regular  papers  read,  discussions  following 
each.  The  subjects  discussed  were:  How  to 
get  the  books  in  the  library  across  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  by  Mrs.  Mellie  Brayton  of  Ishpeming,  and 
A  year’s  experience  with  county  work  in 
Menominee,  hy  Helena  LeFevre. 

In  the  evening,  the  meeting  was  opened  by 
an  enjoyable  talk  by  G.  M.  Walton,  librarian  of 
the  State  Normal  College  of  Ypsilanti,  on  “Eng¬ 
lish  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.”  Following  this 
there  was  a  reception. 

At  the  Friday  morning  meeting  the  subjects 
discussed  were:  The  Best  of  the  Recent  Popu¬ 
lar  Novels,  by  Florence  Kronlund  of  Ironwood; 
•  Book  Selection  and  the  Business  Side  of  Book 
Buying,  by  Marion  Dahl  of  Escanaba;  and  Li¬ 
brary  Budgets,  by  Gladys  M.  Andrews  of 
Marinette. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President:  Helena  S.  LeFevre,  Men¬ 

ominee;  vice-president,  Frances  H.  Scott, 
Houghton;  secretary-treasurer,  Gertrude  Kelly. 

Gertrude  Kelly,  Secretary. 
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The  Constitutional 
Review 

A  quarterly  magazine,  founded  and  main¬ 
tained  for  the  purpose  of  “advocating  the 
maintenance  of  constitutional  government  and 
recording  its  progress  at  home  and  abroad.” 
Discusses  the  great  problems  of  democratic, 
representative,  and  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  It  stands  for  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  American  govern¬ 
ment  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  opposes 
bolshevism,  socialism,  and  other  forms  of  ex¬ 
treme  radicalism. 

Henry  Campbell  Black,  Editor.  Published 
by  the  National  Association  for  Constitutional 
Government,  and  sent  without  charge  to  all 
members  of  that  Association.  State,  munic¬ 
ipal,  college,  and  university  libraries,  and 
public  institutions  of  various  kinds  are  sub¬ 
scribers.  Subscription  price,  one  dollar  a 
year. 

Subscriptions  invited 
Address  nuith  remittance 

T 

The  Constitutional  Review 

717  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Th  o  Er as<^  Us^jcl 

t He  U ,  S . G  o v,e Tiithch  t '  ; ' 


mSH-mASEB 

The  Ideal  Ink  and  Typewriter  Eraser 

Used  like  a  pencil.  No  acid  or  blades.  THE  FLEXI¬ 
BLE  DIAMOND  BRUSH  its  secret. 

Its  use  on  INDEX  CARDS,  RECORDS,  and  BOOKS 
is  of  such  a  quick,  invisible,  and  delicate  nature,  that 
it  is  almost  inconceivable.  Just  a  little  stroke  and  the 
letter  or  figure  instantly  disappears. 

Used  in  United  States  Governmental  Departments. 

Indispensable  to  LIBRARIANS,  SECRETARIES, 
BOOKKEEPERS,  and  stenographers. 

Beautifully  designed,  in  14K  Gold  Finish. 

50  cents  for  14K.  Gold  Plated  Sample 

Money  Order  or  Stamps  prepaid  insured 

RUSH  ERASER  COMPANY 

L  STREET  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ELM  TREE  PRESS 

Woodstock,  Vermont 

Issues  many  books  and  pamphlets,  written  or  edited  by 
J.  C.  DANA,  Librarian  Public  Library  and  Director  of 
Museums,  _  Newark,  N.  J., 

on  Libraries,  Museums  and  other  topics,  including  20 
pamphlets  on  Library  Economy,  50c.  to  $1.00  each;  four 
small  volumes  on  Museum  method,  the  four  for  $5.00; 
four  volumes  of  the  Librarian’s  Series,  being  reprints 
of  old  and  rare  books  of  interest  to  librarians;  certain 
books  on  the  classics,  chiefly  on  Horace;  and  has  for 
sale  a  few  copies  of  Literature  of  Libraries,  six  vol¬ 
umes,  from  Merryraount  Press. 


Ask  Us  Anything  You  Want  to  Know 
About  Library  Equipment  and  Supplies 

ADDRESS  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT 

THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  “  ‘fif'"' 


■FOR  BETTER  BOOKS- 


Join  The  Bookfellows.  A  co-operative  non-commercial 
organization  of  booklovlng  folk  all  over  the  world. 
Membership,  one  dollar  a  year.  Includes  the  monthly 
Issues  of  our  little  magazine,  THE  STEP  LADDER. 

A  sample  copy  for  the  asking. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour,  Clerk, 

THE  ORDER  OF  BOOKFELLOWS 

4917  Blackstone  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

I.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Bedinger,  Margery,  1917-18  N.  Y.  S.,  appoint¬ 
ed  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  Li¬ 
brary  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Betz,  Esther,  1915-16  N.  Y.  S.,  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Catalog  department  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University  and  will  go  to  the  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary  of  Pittsburgh  in  September  as  first  assist¬ 
ant  cataloger. 

Bostwick,  Andrew  Linn,  recently  of  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  Simmons  Hardware 
Co.  and  president  of  the  Special  Libraries  As¬ 
sociation  in  1916,  has  just  been  appointed  stat¬ 
istician  of  the  Liberal  Central  Trust  Co.  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Edwards,  Sarah  S.,  1915-16  N.  Y.  S.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  reference  librarian  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Reference  of  the  University  of 
Texas  to  become  librarian  of  the  Ohio  Institute 
for  Public  Efficiency,  Columbus. 

Green,  Charles  R.,  for  the  last  twelve  years 
librarian  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  has  resigned  to  become  the  first  librarian 
of  the  Jones  Memorial  Library  Inc.  at  Amherst. 

Jordan,  J.  W.,  for  thirty-four  years  connected 
with  the  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  and  for  many  years  its  chief  librarian, 
died  June  12th,  age  eighty-two. 

Rhodes,  Gertrude,  1917-19  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  ap-  • 
pointed  librarian  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  High 
School,  in  place  of  Helen  H.  Green,  1914-15  N. 
Y.  P.  L.,  who  has  gone  to  Europe. 

Waddell,  Nina  Theresa,  1896-97  Armour  In¬ 
stitute,  librarian  of  the  La  Jolla  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  La  Jolla,  California,  since  1905,  died  in 
that  city  June  22,  1921. 


Wheeler,  Harold  L.,  1913  N.  Y.  S.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  librarian  of  the  Missouri  School  oi 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Hackley  Public  Library  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 

Since  the  last  list  of  graduates  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  of  appointments  was 
published,  May  Shepard,  1921,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  University  of  Missouri  Library 
as  assistant  in  the  Catalog  Department,  and  Ruth 
F.  Bidelman  and  Helen  Cornell  of  the  class  of 
1922  have  been  appointed,  the  former  as  acting 
librarian  of  the  East  High  School  Library,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  and  the  latter  as  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Free  Library. 

Appointments  of  certificate  holders  of  Library 
School  of  the  N.  Y.  Public  Library  since  the 
publication  of  the  July  list  are:  Mabel  M.  Bar- 
num,  to  hold  a  position  in  the  Preparation  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  while  taking  the  sen¬ 
ior  course  at  the  Library  School;  Katharine  D. 
Hinman  to  assist  in  organizing  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Public  Library,  while  taking  the 
senior  course;  Mabelle  O’Neal  to  be  librarian 
of  the  Rockford  College  Library,  Rockford,  Ill; 
L.  B.  Voegelein  to  assist  temporarily  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  Division  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  L. 

Library  Opportunities 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Wanted,  assistant  cataloger  to  fill  position 
open  August  1st.  Middle-west  city.  Salary, 
$1,600.  Address:  M.  14,  care  of  Library 
Journal. 

Wanted,  trained  and  experienced  librarian  to 
take  charge  of  small  county  library.  Applicants 
please  state  qualifications,  salary  wanted  and 
earliest  date  available.  Address:  Hyde  County 
Library,  Highmore,  S.  D. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Trained  librarian,  with  four  years’  experience 
(three  as  head  of  Carnegie  library  in  city  with  a 
population  of  10,000),  desires  similar  position. 
Address:  K.  S.  14,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Normal  school  graduate,  with  certificates  in 
bibliography,  reference  work,  cataloging,  classi¬ 
fication  and  government  documents,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  college  library  in  an  eastern  state,  pre¬ 
ferably  Maryland  or  Virginia.  Address:  (Miss) 
F.  M.  Hill,  Atlee,  Va. 
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Important  Canadian  Books 

Now  Out  of  Print 

« 

CANADIAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE 
TIME.  A  Hand-Book  of  Canadian  Biography. 
Edited  by  Henry  James  Morgan,  M.A.  With 
portraits.  1238  pp!  (Double  column).  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.  Toronto,  1912.  $500 

MARKLAND,  OR,  NOVA  SCOTIA.  Its  His¬ 
tory,  Natural  Resources  and  Native  Beauties. 
By  Robert  R.  McLeod.  Numerous  portraits, 
maps  and  illustrations.  604  pp.  Small  4to, 
cloth.  Toronto,  1903.  $5  00 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEN.  JOHN 
GRAVES  SIMCOE,  Commander  of  the 
“Queen’s  Rangers”  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  First  Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 
By  D.  B.  Read,  K.  C.  With  ten  plates.  314 
pp.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Toronto,  1903.  $5.00 

CANADA  AND  ITS  CAPITAL  with  Sketches 
of  Political  and  Social  Life  at  Ottawa.  By 
Hon.  J.  D.  Edgar,  K.  C.  Numerous  plates. 
228  pp.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Toronto,  1898. 

$3.00 

Ontario  Book  Company 

11  Duke  St,  Toronto,  Ont 


U.  P.  C.  Building  Books 

Written  (in  plain  English)  by  experts,  liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  trade,  copies  sent  for  examination. 
ARTHUR’S  HOME  BUILDER’S  GUIDE. 

144  pp.  5x8  Ins.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

DALZELL’S  HOMES  OF  MODERATE  COST. 

ito  pages.  9x12  Ins.  300  Figs.  Cloth,  $4.00. 
CEMENT  HOUSES  AND  PRIVATE  GARAGES. 

192  pages.  9x13  Ins.  150  Figs.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
OTTER’S  FURNITURE  FOR  THE  CRAFTSMAN. 

308  pages.  6x9  Ins.  297  Figs.  Cloth,  $2.go. 
CRUSSELL’S  JOBBING  WORK  FOR  THE  CARPEN¬ 
TER.  273  pages.  6x9  Ins.  270  Figs.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

U.  P.  c.  BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

243  West  39fh  Street,  New  York 


Decimal  Classification 

Edition  10,  1919 

Revized  and  enlarjd  by  new  tables,  many 
notes,  beds  and  index  entries.  Index  35,000 
beds. 

Buckram  $8  plus  postaj  from  Albany,  N.  Y. 
on  4  lb.  Index  alone,  $4  plus  postaj  on  3  lb. 

Sales  of  secondhand  copies  of  ed.  7-9  ar- 
ranj  ed. 

Abridged  Decimal  Classification  ed.  3.  Re¬ 
vized  and  enlarjd.  Redy  in  Feb.  Before  pub¬ 
lication  $3  net. 

FOREST  PRESS 

Lake  Placid  Club,  New  York 


nelson! 


New 

HOW 

IT 

WORKS 

Book 


Cloth  Binding,  Large  i2mo. 


The  announcement  of  a  new  “Things  to  Make” 
volume  by  Archibald  Williams  is  always  of 
interest  to  Librarians  and  Vocational  Teachers, 
The  books  in  this  series  average  over  500  pp. 
each,  with  many  illustrations  and  easily  under¬ 
stood  scale  drawings.  “THINKING  IT  OUT” 
was  published  last  fall.  The  other  volumes  in 
this  series,  now  in  stock  are, 

HOW  IT  WORKS  HOW  IT  IS  MADE 

SCIENTIFIC  AMUSEMENTS  THINGS  TO  MAKE 
VICTORIES  OF  THE  ENGINEER 

BOOK  OF  THE  SEA 


$2.00  each 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  NEW  YORK 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Adirondack  Mountains 

Donaldson,  Alfred  L.  A  history  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  New  York:  Century.  2  vols.  64  p.  bibl.  $10. 
Advertising 

Scott,  Walter  Dill.  Psychology  of  advertising  in 
theory  and  practice.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard. 
Bibl.  $3.50. 

Agriculture.  See  Insects;  Plant  Study 
Aniline  Poisoning 

Davis,  P.  A.  Aniline  poisoning  in  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry.  Bibl.  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  June, 
1921.  p.  57-61. 

Apprentices.  See  Industrial  Education 
Arizona — Ethnology 

Guernsey,  Samuel  James,  and  Alfred  Vincent  Kid¬ 
der.  Basketmaker  caves  of  northeastern  Arizona;  re¬ 
port  on  the  explorations,  1916-1917.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Peabody  Museum.  3  p.  bibl.  0.  (Papers  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  archaelogy  and 
ethnology.  Harvard  Univ.,  v.  8,  no.  2.) 

Basques 

Fedden,  Romilly,  and  Katherine  Waldo  Douglas 
Fedden.  The  Basque  country;  painted  by  Romilly 
Fedden  and  described  by  Katherine  Fedden.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1  p.  bibl.  0.  $6  n. 
Benefit  Systems 

New  York  (State).  Dept,  of  Labor.  Plant  dis¬ 
ability  funds.  Bibl.  April,  1921.  (Special  Bulle¬ 
tin  no.  105.) 

Bible— Geography 

Crosby,  Rena  L.  The  geography  of  Bible  lands. 
New  York  and  Cincinnati:  Abingdon  Press.  2  p. 
bibl.  0.  $1.75  n. 

Bible — Interpretation 

Smith,  Henry  Preserved.  Essays  in  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretation.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones.  1  p.  bibl.  0. 
$2.50  n.  (The  Amherst  books.) 

Botany.  See  Devonian  Flora;  Plant  Study 
Brahamanism.  See  Upanishads 
Catechism.  See  Commandments 
Cawein,  Madison 

Rothert,  Otto  Arthur.  The  story  of  a  poet;  Madi¬ 
son  Cawein;  his  intimate  life  as  revealed  by  his  let¬ 
ters  and  other  hitherto  unpublished  material  .  .  .  also 
articles  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  a  list 
of  his  poems.  Louisville,  Ky. :  John  P.  Morton  and 
Co.  10  p.  bibl.  0.  $6  boxed.  [300  copies.]  (Fil- 
son  Club  pub.  no.  30.) 

Child  Study 

Town,  Clara  Harrison.  Analytic  study  of  a  group 
of  five-  and  six-year-old  children.  Iowa  City,  la.: 
University  of  Iowa.  2  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  50  c. 
(Univ.  of  Iowa  Studies,  v.  1,  no.  4;  first  ser.  no.  48, 
May  1,  1921.) 

Children — Religious  Education.  See  Commandments 
Children’s  Literature 

Curry,  Charles  Madison,  and  Erie  Ellsworth  Clip- 
pinger.  Children’s  literature;  a  text-book  of  sources 
for  teachers  and  teacher-training  classes.  Chicago: 
Rand,  McNally.  Bibls.  $3.50. 

Pittsburgh.  Carnegie  Library.  Catalog  of  books  in 
the  children’s  department  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh;  2  v.;  v.  1  contains  the  author  and 
title  lists;  v.  2,  subject  index.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
Carnegie  Library.  0.  pap. 

Children’s  Reading 

Paul,  Joshua  Hughes.  Six  years  of  home  reading 


for  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  and  Bee-hive  Girls;  their 
parents  and  others;  [bibliographies  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  grade  and  subjects].  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah:  Deseret  Book  Co.  64  p.  pap.  50  c.  (Bull,  of 
the  Univ.  of  Utah,  v.  11,  no.  14;  Extension  division 
ser.,  V.  2,  no.  7.) 

Christianity.  See  Marcus  Aurelius 

Church  Work.  See  Missionaries;  Parish  Work. 

Citizenship 

Moley,  Raymond.  Parties,  politics  and  people:  four 
lectures  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  2728  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Bibl. 

Colonization.  See  Germany 
Commandments 

Baierl,  Joseph  John.  The  commandments  explained 
according  to  the  Munich  or  psychological  method; 
for  children  of  the  intermediate  and  higher  grades; 
based  on  the  Baltimore  catechism  no.  2  and  aid  to 
catechists.  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Seminary  Press.  2  p. 
bibl.  D.  $2.25  n. 

Commerce 

Adams,  Louise  E.  W.  A  study  in  the  commerce  of 
Latium;  from  the  early  iron  age  thru  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury,  B.  C.  Northampton,  Mass.:  Smith  CoRege  Li¬ 
brary.  4  p.  bibl.  O.  75  c.  (Smith  College  classic 
studies,  no.  2.) 

United  States.  Dept,  of  Commerce.  List  of  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  available 
for  distribution.  19th  ed.  85  p.  May  16,  1921. 
Community  Centers 

Bittner,  Walter  Simon,  ed.  The  community  center; 
list  of  lantern  slides  witJi  notes  on  the  community 
schoolhouse.  Bloomington,  Ind. :  Indiana  University. 
3  p.  bibl.  O.  pap.  (Bulletin  of  the  Extension  di¬ 
vision,  V.  5,  no.  8.) 

Connecticut.  See  Manuscripts 
CosiMO  I,  Duke  of  Florence 

Booth,  Cecily.  Cosimo  I,  Duke  of  Florence.  New 
York:  Macmillan.  5  p.  bibl.  O.  $10  n. 

Convict  Labor 

Weyand,  L.  D.  Study  of  wage-payment  to  pris¬ 
oners  as  a  penal  method.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Libraries.  Bibl.  (Reprinted  from  the  /our- 
nal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  February, 
May,  and  August,  1920.) 

Czecho-Slovakia.  See  Labor  Legislation 
Dental  Hygiene 

Crocker,  A.  A.  Modern  dentistry  for  the  laity  and 
industrial  dentistry  for  the  corporation,  modern  pre¬ 
ventive  dentistry  and  industrial  welfare  dentistry.  3d 
ed.  Bibl.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Dental  Register. 
Devonian  Flora 

Arber,  Edward  Alexander  Newell.  Devonian  floras; 
a  study  of  the  origin  of  cormophyta.  New  York: 
Macmillan.  5  p.  bibl.  0.  $7  n. 

Drama.  See  Theatres 

Education.  See  Industrial  Education 

Electricity 

McFarlane,  William.  Electricity  in  steel  works; 
describing  current  practice  in  the  generation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  at  steel  works,  the  electric  driving  of  rolling 
mills,  the  use  of  lifting  magnets,  and  the  electric 
lighting  of  steel  works.  New  York:  Pitman.  2  p. 
bibl.  S.  $1.  (Pitman’s  technical  primer  series.) 

See  also  Switchboards 
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The  Best  Book  on  Foreign  Trade 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE 

By  Archibald  J.  Wolf 

A  Text-book  for  University  Schools  of 
Commerce.  A  handbook  of  Import,  Ex¬ 
port  and  Banking  Practice. 

“Deserves  a  place  in  every  Public  School  Library 
as  well  as  in  the  shelves  of  business  houses  special¬ 
izing  in  export  and  import  trade.”— T/te  World’s 
Market.  (Book  Review  Section.) 

“The  best  and  most  authoritative  book  on  foreign 
trade  that  I  have  seen.” — Dr.  W.  E.  Aughin- 
BAUGH,  Foreign  and  Export  Editor,  New  York 
Commercial,  Professor  New  York  University. 

548  pages.  Price,  $5.00 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogue 

International  Book  Publishing  Co. 
5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


Just  Received 

The  English  Literary  Year  Book 

19  2  1 

A  Vade  Mecum  for  Authors,  Editors  and  Bookmen 

The  Literary  Year  Book  is  an  omnibus  in  which  is  gathered 
an  extremely  useful  array  of  important  facts,  information,  data 
and  suggestions  not  obtainable  in  any  other  work  of  reference. 

Published  in  England.  Agents  jor  the  U.  S.,  R.  R.  Bowker  Co. 

In  one  volume,  600  pages,  12 mo  cloth,  $2.50  net 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.,  62  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Twice-a-month 
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Electrotherapy 

Grover,  Burton  Baker.  Handbook  of  electrothe¬ 
rapy  for  practitioners  and  students.  Philadelphia: 
F.  A.  Davis  Co.  5  p.  bibl.  0.  $4  n. 

England — History 

Gerould,  James  Thayer.  Sources  of  English  his¬ 
tory  of  the  17th  century,  1603-1689.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.:  Univ.  of  Minnesota.  565  p.  0.  pap.  $4. 
(Bibliographical  series,  no.  1.) 

English  Literature — Middle  English 

Menner,  Robert  James,  ed.  Purity,  a  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish  poem;  ed.  with  an  introd.,  notes  and  glossary. 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  5  p.  bibl.  0. 
pap.  |3  n. 

Ethnology.  See  Arizona — Ethnology 

Europe — History,  Modern 

Robinson,  James  Harvey,  and  Charles  Austin  Beard. 
History  of  Europe;  our  own  times;  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries;  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  and  the 
World  War.  Boston:  Ginn.  6  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.96  n. 

Exchange,  Foreign 

Gregory,  T.  E.  Foreign  exchange  before,  during, 
and  after  the  war.  London:  Oxford  University 
Press.  Bihl.  2s.  6d.  (World  of  Today  no.  9.) 

Fisheries.  See  Water  Pollution 

Flora.  See  Devonian  Flora 

Foreign  Policy 

Murray,  Gilbert.  The  problem  of  foreign  policy; 
a  consideration  of  present  dangers  and  the  best 
methods  for  meeting  them.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin.  2  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.50  n. 

Forests  and  Forestry 

United  States.  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Forestry:  tree  planting,  wood  tests,  and  lumber  indus¬ 
tries;  list  of  publications  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments.  16  p.  April.  1921.  (Price  List  43.  14th  ed.) 

France — History.  See  Basques 

French  Literature.  See  Proven5Al  Literature 

Friends,  Society  of.  See  Qu.akers 

Germany — Colonies 

Jownsend,  Mary  Evelyn.  Origins  of  modern  Ger¬ 
man  colonialism;  1871-1885.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green.  5  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $2.25  n.  (Studies  in 
history,  economics  and  public  law,  v.  98,  no.  1,  whole 
no.  223.) 

Grapejuice  Industry.  See  Waste,  Industriai. 

Health  Officers 

West  Virginia.  Dept,  of  Health.  State  health  of¬ 
ficers  annual  meeting.  Charleston.  April  12-13,  1921. 
Bibl. 

Heat 

Franklin,  William  Suddards,  and  Barry  McNutt. 
Lessons  in  heat;  a  text-book  for  colleges  and  techni¬ 
cal  schools.  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  Franklin  and  Charles. 
2  p.  bibl.  0.  $2  n.  (Lesson  series.) 

Industrial  Education 

Craver,  H.  W.,  comp.  Industrial  education  and 
training:  Partial  list  of  books  and  articles  in  Engi¬ 
neering  Societies  Library;  Unclassified  partial  list 
of  books,  reports  and  articles  in  New  York  Public 
Library,  Division  of  Economics,  comp,  by  A.  D. 
Flinn.  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York:  Engineering 
Foundation.  May  21,  1921. 

Douglas,  Paul  H.  American  apprenticeship  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green.  5 
p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $3.50  n.  (Studies  in  history,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  public  law;  v.  95,  no.  2;  whole  no.  216.) 

Insects 

Sanderson,  Ezra  Dwight.  Insect  pests  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard;  2nd  fd.,  rev.  and  enl.,  by  Leo¬ 
nard  Marion  Peairs.  New  York:  Wiley.  3  p.  bibl. 
0.  $4.50  n. 


Iowa  State  University 

Iowa.  The  State  University.  University  bibliog¬ 
raphy;  1918-1920.  Iowa  City,  la.:  Univ.  of  Iowa. 
32  p.  0.  pap.  (First  ser.  no.  49,  May  15,  1921.) 

Italy — History.  See  Cosimo  I,  Duke  of  Florence. 

Labor  Legislation 

Labour  legislation  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  Bibl.  Irv- 
ternational  Labour  Review.  March,  1921.  p.  302-312. 

Latium.  See  Commerce 

Lightning  Protection 

Dodd,  West.  Lightning  and  petroleum  storage 
tanks;  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  manner  by  which 
lightning  causes  tank  fires;  with  helpful  suggestions 
and  means  of  protection.  Des  Moines,  la.:  West 
Dodd  Tank  Protection  Co.  1  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  50  c. 

Literature.  See  Children’s  Literature;  English  Lit¬ 
erature;  Provencal  Literature 

Manuscripts 

Connecticut.  State  Library.  Select  list  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  .  .  .  library.  32  p.  0.  pap.  (Bulle¬ 
tin  no.  9.) 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

Sedgewick,  Henry  Dwight.  Marcus  Aurelius;  a 
biography  told  as  much  as  may  be  by  letters;  to¬ 
gether  with  some  account  of  the  stoic  religion  and 
an  exposition  of  the  Roman  government’s  attempt  to 
suppress  Christianity  during  Marcus’s  reign.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  6  p.  bibl.  O.  .|2.75  n. 

Markets  and  Marketing 

Ivey,  P.  W.  Principles  of  marketing:  a  text-book 
for  colleges  and  schools  of  business  administration. 
New  York:  Ronald  Press.  Bibl.  $3. 

Maternity  Benefits 

McCord,  C.  P.  The  pregnant  woman  in  industry. 
Bibl.  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  June,  1921. 
p.  30-50. 

Metals.  See  Zinc 

Miners.  See  Tuberculosis 

Missionaries 

Murray,  John  Lovell,  comp.  A  selected  biWiogra- 
phy  of  missionary  literature;  rev.  ed.  New  York: 
Students  Volunteer  Movement.  58  p.  0  pap.  60  c. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Public  Library.  His¬ 
tory  and  Napoleon;  Selected  list  of  books  in  the  .  .  . 
library.  5  p.  bibl. 

New  Brunswick 

Canada.  Dept,  of  the  Interior.  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada:  its  natural  resources  developed 
and  undeveloped.  Bibl. 

Oil  Industry 

Burroughs,  E.  H.,  comp.  Recent  articles  ofi  pe¬ 
troleum  and  allied  substances.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  30  mim.  p.  May,  1921. 
(Repts.  of  investigations,  serial  no.  2250.) 

Ottoman  Empire 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams.  The  foundation  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  a  history  of  the  Osmanlis,  up  to 
the  death  of  Bayezid  I;  1300-1403;  [with  exhaustive 
bibliographies,  both  classified  and  alphabetical]. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  0.  $4.75. 

Pacific  Northwest 

Smith,  Charles  Wesley,  comp.  Pacific  northwest 
Americana;  a  checklist  of  books  and  pamphlets  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific  northwest;  ed.  2, 
rev.  and  enl.  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  327  p. 
0.  $4n. 

Parish  Work 

Goodwin,  William  Archer  Rutherford.  The  parish; 
its  life,  its  organizations,  its  teaching  mission  and  its 
divine  contacts;  a  handbook  for  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Morehouse  Pub.  7  p  bibl  D 
$1.50  n.  F  .  . 
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BUY  NOW 

DIESEL  ENGINES.  Marine  and  Stationary, 
by  A.  H.  Goldingham.  Second  edition  en¬ 
larged  with  many  illustrations  and  plates. 
$3.00. 

PAINT  AND  COLOR  MIXING,  by  J.  S.  Jen¬ 
nings.  6th  edition  revised  and  enlarged.  Con¬ 
taining  hundreds  of  formulas  and  many  color 
samples^  $5.00. 

REFRIGERATION,  Theoretical  and  Practical, 
by  I.  I.  Redwood.  Illustrated  cloth.  $1.50. 

SPON  &  CHAMBERLAIN 
120  L.  Liberty  St.  New  York 


SPRING  BINDER, 


Vnner  Folder” 


Will  bind  your 
Magazine*, 
Pamphlets,  Lectures, 
Reports,  Reprints, 
Etc. 

A 11  sixts.  A II  bindings. 
to  2"  capacity. 

No  holes.  No  wires. 
No  tapes. 

ELBE  FILE  &  BINDER 
COMPANY 

215  Greene  St..  N.  Y. 


William  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co. 


Binders  for  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library 


Library 

Binders 


Newark,  New  Jersey 


Comer  of  Chester  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street 

W e  make  Library  Bookbinding  a  Specialty  and  supervise  all  our  work. 

Over  thirty-five  years’  experience  in  all  Branches  has  taught  us  what  Binding  is  most  suitable  for  Libraries 
and  Schools. 

Send  us  2  vols.,  12  mos.,  which  we  will  bind  free  of  charge  so  you  may  see  a  sample  of  our  work. 

Ask  for  price  list  Pay  us  a  visit 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 


For  PROMPT  service,  attractive,  durable  and  economical  bindings 

send  your  orders  to 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 


728  My  rick  Bldg. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


24  Noble  Court 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Estimates  and  price-lists  furnished  on  request 


THE  KEYLESS  LOCK  BINDER 

Allows  the  maoszine  to  open  flat.  Will  hold  one  thick  or  a  number  of  thin  miiaiifles 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding 

Wm.  G.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Deak  Sir: — 

We  have  been  using  several  of  your  Keyless  Lock  Binders  for  several 
months  and  find  them  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  have  had  no  more  trouble 
with  the  “Magazine  Thief”  and  the  old  numbers  look  as  good  as  “the  new” 
when  taken  from  the  binders. 

They  improve  the  looks  of  the  reading  table,  keep  the  magazine  in  better 
condition  and  are  so  reasonable  in  price  that  eveky  Association  can  afford  them. 

Your  sincerely  General  Secretary. 

A  Samble  for  Examination  with  Catalog  Uton  Reguest 

■WM.  G.  JOHNSTON  fSt  CO.  PittsbtirgH,  Pa. 

Originatora  of  the  Spring  Back  Magazine  Binders 


Twice-a-month 
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Parks,  National 

Hall,  A.  F.,  comp.  Handbook  of  Yosemite  na¬ 
tional  park:  a  compendium  of  articles  on  the  Yose¬ 
mite  region  by  the  leading  scientific  authorities.  New 
York:  Pjutnara.  Bibl.  $2.50. 

Pests.  See  Insects 

Petrololeum.  See  also  Lightning  Protection;  Oil 

Industry. 

Physics 

Hering,  Daniel  Webster.  Essentials  of  physics  for 
college  students;  2nd  rev.  and  enl.  ed.  New  York: 
Van  Nostrand.  1  p.  bihl.  0.  $2.50  n. 

See  also  Heat 

Plant  Life.  See  Devonian  Flora 
Plant  Study 

Bailey,  Caroline  Hubhard,  comp.  The  romantic 
and  historic  background  of  agriculture  and  plant 
study.  Riverside,  Cal.:  Public  Library.  39  p.  April, 
1921.  (Bulletin  no.  175.) 

Poets — American.  See  Cawein,  Madison 
Poisoning.  See  Aniline  Poisoning 
Politics 

League  of  Nations.  List  of  articles  on  political 
and  social  subjects  in  the  following  periodicals. 
Geneva,  Switzerland:  Secretariat.  13  mim.  p.  (No. 
48.) 

Proven§al  Literature 

Haskell,  Daniel  C.,  comp.  Provengal  literature  and 
language,  including  the  local  history  of  southern 
France,  a  list  of  references  in  the  .  .  .  library.  Bullet 
tin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  June,  1921. 
Psychology 

Sheppard,  Henry  C.  Psychology;  personal  and  es¬ 
sential.  Los  Angeles:  J.  F.  Rowny  Press.  2  p.  bibl. 
0.  $1.50  n. 

Warren,  Howard  Crosby.  A  history  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  psychology.  New  York:  Scribner.  11  p.  bibl. 
0.  $3.50  n. 

See  also  Advertising;  Religion 
Quakers 

Graham,  John  William.  The  faith  of  a  Quaker. 
New  York:  Macmillan.  10  p.  bibl.  0.  $8.40  n. 
Religion.  See  Commandments 
Religion — Psychology 

Strickland,  Francis  L.  Psychology  of  religion.  53 
Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston:  General  Theological 
Library.  Bulletin.  July,  1921.  p.  15-17. 

Rome.  See  Commerce 

Rome — History.  See  Marcus  Aurelius 

Schoolhouses.  See  Community  Centers 

Steel  Works.  See  Electricity 

Stoiosm.  See  Marcus  Aurelius 

Switchboards 

Poole,  Henry  E.  High  tension  switchboards;  deal¬ 
ing  with  high  tension  switchgear  as  assembled  in 
switchboard  form  for  central  station  and  industrial 
service;  enumerating  the  leading  points  in  design  and 
describing  the  types  of  switchboard  in  most  general 
use.  New  York:  Pitman.  2  p.  bibl.  S.  $1.  (Pit¬ 
man’s  technical  primers.) 

Syphius.  See  Wassermann  Test 
Technical  Periodicals 

Drury,  Francis  K.  W.,  ed.  Technical  and  scientific 
serials  in  the  libraries  of  Providence,  1920.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.:  Public  Library.  63  p.  60  c. 
Telegraph.  See  Wireless  Telegraph 
Theatres 

Pichel,  Irving.  On  building  a  theatre;  stage  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  for  small  theatres,  schools 
and  community  buildings.  7  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York:  Theatre  Arts  Magazine.  2  p.  bibl.  0.  pap.  $1.50 
n.  (Theatre  Arts  monographs,  no.  1.) 


Tuberculosis 

Harrington,  Daniel,  and  A.  J.  Lanza.  Miners’  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  mines  of  Butte,  Montana:  preliminary 
report  of  an  investigation  made  in  the  years  1916- 
1919.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Bibl.  (Technical  paper  260.) 

Von  Ruck,  Karl,  and  R.  E.  Flack.  Vaccination 
against  tuberculosis.  Bibl.  Medical  Record.  June 
18,  1921.  p.  1048-1052. 

Turkey.  See  Ottoman  Empire 
United  States — Social  Conditions 

McDougall,  William.  Is  America  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy?  New  York:  Scribner.  3  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.75  n. 
Upanishads 

Hume,  Ernest.  The  thirteen  principal  Upanishads; 
tr.  from  the  Sanskrit  with  an  outline  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Upanishads  and  an  annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  0. 
$6.75. 

Venereal  Diseases.  See  Wassermann  Test 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England 

Strachey,  Lytton.  Queen  Victoria.  New  York:  Har- 
court.  Brace  &  Co.  5  p.  bibl.  0.  $5. 

Wassermann  Test 

Craig,  Charles  Franklin.  The  Wassermann  test; 
2nd  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  St.  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby.  4  p. 
bibl.  0.  $4.50  n. 

Waste,  Industrial 

Rabak,  Frank,  and  J.  H.  Shrader.  Commercial 
utilization  of  grape  pomace  and  stems  from  the  grape- 
juice  industry.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Bibl.  June  4,  1921.  (Bulletin  no.  952, 
professional  paper.) 

Water  Pollution 

Travers,  J.  T.  Fighting  pollution  in  Ohio;  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  methods;  with  discussion;  Antagonism 
and  its  possible  utility  in  polluted  waters,  by  E.  B. 
Powers.  Bibl.  Washington.  D.  C.:  American  Fish¬ 
eries  Society,  Ward  T.  Bower,  exec.  sec.  Transact 
tions.  1920.  p.  279-296. 

Wireless  Telegraph 

Literature  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
12  Henrietta  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.  C.  2:  Wire¬ 
less  Press,  Ltd,  Yearbook  of  JPireless  Telegraphy 
and  Telephony,  1921,  p.  1304-1328. 

Zinc  Industry 

Great  Britain.  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bu¬ 
reau.'  Mineral  industry  of  the  British  empire  and 
foreign  countries,  war  period;  zine  (1913-1919).  Lon¬ 
don:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Bibl.  33,  6d, 

LIBRARY  CALENDAR 

Sept.  1-3.  At  Spokane,  Wash. 

Twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Library  Association. 

Sept.  12-17.  At  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association. 

September  27-29  at  Eagles  Mere.  Twenty-first 

meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  As¬ 
sociation. 

Oct. — At  Ames. 

^  Annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Oct.  26-28.  At  Muncie. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Library  As¬ 
sociation. 
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.  (B.  Stec/iert  (Bo,,  Bine. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 

Publications  of  the 

AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1198  Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Story  of  Brick — An  illustrated  booklet  giving  a 
history  of  brick  and  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  Face  Brick  as  an  esthetic,  durable  and  economical 
home-building  material.  Sent  free. 

The  Home  of  Beauty — A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  small 
two-story  houses  in  a  wide  variety  of  architectural 
styles,  with  practical,  convenient  interior  arrange¬ 
ments.  Price  so  cents. 

A  Manual  of  Face  Brick  Construction— A  ii6-page,  prac¬ 
tical,  non-technical  manual  of  face  brick  construction, 
with  30  four  to_  eight-room  houses,  of  interest  alike  to 
professional  builder  and  home-builder.  Price  $i.oo. 

Any  of  the  above  will,  upon  request, 
be  sent  to  libraries  without  charge. 

•^CATHOLIC  BOOKS^ 

of  all  publishers 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  St. ,  New  York 

Established  2826 

LIBRARIANS!  Enroll  with  us  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  poaition!  Good  positions  in  all  branches  of  library 
work. 

If  you  need  ASSISTANTS,  save  time  and  labor  by 
writing  for  our  free  aid. 

American  Librarians’  Agency 

WINDSOR,  CONN. 

ST.  LOUIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Offers  a  nine-months’  course  especially  related  to  the 
work  and  problems  of  the  public  library,  with  which  its 
students  are  in  close  touch  from  entrance  to  graduation. 
Free  to  St.  Louisans;  $45  to  other  Missourians;  $75  to  all 
others.  Entrance  examinations  June  nth.  College  grad¬ 
uates  admitted  on  diploma.  Circular  sent  on  application. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwlck,  Ph.D.,  director;  Mrs.  Harriet  P. 
Sawyer,  preceptor.  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Art  Museums  and  Public  Libraries 

ATTENTION! 

We  will  buy  all  the  duplicates  of  art  books  and 
pictures  from  any  part  of  the  country.  Many  Art 
Museums  and  Public  Libraries  have  sold  us  thousands 
of  their  duplicates. 

WILLIAMS  BOOKSTORES  CO. 

Williams  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

EngliBl;  EIiittanH 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER 

Fortnightly  Review,  Contemporary  Review;  any  one,  per 
year  $7.00;  any  two,  $13.50;  the  three,  $20.00.  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  $5.00;  Quarterly  Review,  Edinburgh  Review, 

$5.00  each;  the  two,  $9.50.  Blackwood’s  and  one  quarter¬ 
ly,  $9-5o;  with  two,  $13.50.  Canada  postage  extra. 
Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co.,  249  w.  iJtb  st..  New  York 

G.  E.  STEGHERT  &  GO.,  i5i  w.  25th  st. 

New  York,  agents  for  several  hundred  libraries; 
import  books  and  periodicals  through  their 
European  offices — from  England  duty  free;  have  a 
large  stock  of  books  and  sets  of  periodicals  new 
and  second-hand. 

BOOKS !  Over  1,000,000  in  Stock 

All  subjects.  Secondhand  and  New  on  approval. 

Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  Authors.  Catalogue  79 
free.  Commissions  executed. 

FOYLES,  121  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng. 

ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  AGENTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISTS  FREE 

P 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

Write  for  our  special  Bargain  Lists  and  send  us 
your  “Book  Wants.”  We  carry  the  largest  stock 
in  New  York  of  Second  Hand  Books. 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

82-84  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  T. 

^ICE  &  LYNCH,  INC.,  Custom 
House  Brokers,  33  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im¬ 
port  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 

5obn  /Iborton’s  Boobsbop 

4o.  1  DUKE  ST..  BRIGHTON,  ENG. 

Issues  frequent  catalogues  (postfrec  on  request)  of  books 

Sarr,  (SurtimB.  illaBnntr  $c  iHiarrllattroua 

Usually  includinff  a  selection  at 

2  BOB  »  A  -  NOB  (Anglice  50c  per  volume) 

A  list  of  your  Special  wants  always  welcome 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

THE  HAGUE 

Large  stock  of  new  and  second  hand  books  in  any 
language,  in  all  classes  of  science  and  art.  Complete 
sets  of  periodicals  and  learned  societies. 

Systematical  catalogues  free  on  application. 

Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON, 

68f  THELIBRARYJOURNAL  Twice-a-month 
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FOURTH  REVISED  EDITION  READY  OCTOBER  10th 

To  give  practical  aid  to  parents  in  the 
selection  of  children’s  reading,  distribute  the 

BOOKSHELF 

for 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

An  illustrated  catalog  of  48  pages.  A  selected 
list  of  the  best  books  for  children — giving 
publisher  and  correct  price.  Divided  into 
three  main  sections:  1.  Books  for  children 
under  10  years,  2.  Books  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  3.  Books  for  boys. 

Attractive  cover,  done  by  Maurice  Day  and 
reproduced  in  process  colors. 

This  edition  has  a  complete  author  index 
making  it  of  increased  value. 

Prepared  especially  for  use  during 

Children’s  Book  Week,  November  13-19 


SPECIAL  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Selection  of  all  titles  will  be  made  by : 

MISS  CLARA  W.  HUNT,  Superintendent  of  Children’s  Work,  Brooklyn  Public  Library 
MISS  RUTH  G.  HOPKINS,  Director  of  Children’s  Work,  Bridgeport  Public  Library 
MR.  FRANKLIN  K.  MATHIEWS,  Chief  Librarian,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Wr  READY  FOR  DELIVERY  OCTOBER  10th 

At  price  that  covers  printing  cost  only 

100  copies  $6.00 — 250  copies  $14.00—  500  copies  $25.00 — 1000  copies  $45.00 

{Imprint  $1.50  extra  per  order) 


R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.,  62  W.  45th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


